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Why Not Sell That Appliance Which 
Benefits 


Your Company ™Your Customers? 


What Kompak willdofor What Kompak will do for 


Your Company 


It saves $30 on every heater in- 
stalled, because it can be connected 
to the original house meter, elimi- 
nating that large or separate meter. 


It straightens your peak load curve 
because it has a small rate long hour 
burning gas consumption. 


It increases your gas revenue be- 
cause you can place a Kompak in 
every home, even on your small gas 
main streets. Its small rate long 
hour burning gas consumption. will 
never overburden your mains. 


Your Customers 


It furnishes real satisfaction in 
hot water service, because it de- 
livers hot water as fast as the 
cold. From cellar to attic hot water 
can be drawn as fast as the cold 
water flows. Seasons make no dif- 
ference. The hot water flows as fast 
as the cold in winter same as summer. 


It will last for years and years, 
because there is no condensation to 
corrode its parts. 


It is the safest gas appliance made. 
Its automatic pilot automatically 
shuts off all gas to the heater should 
the pilot go out. 


BETTER ORDER NOW 
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The KOMPAK CO. 
New Brunswick, 
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Koppers Chamber Retort Ovens 
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heated either with Coke Oven Gas 
or Producer Gas provide the most 
efficient and‘ flexible method of 
manufacturing: gas for Companies 
supplying industrial and domestic 
consumers. Plants of this kind are 
adapted to daily outputs of 500,000 
Cu. Ft. of Gas and upward. 


The Koppers Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Designers and Builders of By-Product Gas Plants 
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Candor on Part of Gas Company Holds Public 
Good-Will in Face of All Efforts at 


Burrowing Under 


Kings County Business Men and Local Press Com, rehend Readily the Situation of a Com- 
pany That Loses $1,500 Each ‘Veek That Passes 


By W. A. FAIRS"RVIS 


Putting it up to the people to see that the rights of 
a public utility are safeguarded is perhaps a most radical 
step, particularly when a company is the subject of 
vicious, unfair attacks by politicians who are bent on 
forwarding their Own political futures regardless of 
any havoc they may cause. Yet that is just exactly 
what Ralph Elsman, vice-president of the Kings County 
Lighting Company, Brooklyn, did and the response of 
the more than quarter million people served by that 
company was practically unanimous. Not only did the 
general public openly declare itself in favor of an in- 
crease in rates for the company, but its organized civic 
bodies, officered by hard-headed, shrewd business men 
openly went on record with resolutions endorsing the 
Kings County Lighting Company under Mr. Elsman’s 
management, and also appointed committees to co- 
operate with Mr. Elsman in his efforts to fight for 
the rights of the company. 

During this entire time the newspapers were printing 
news stories regarding the progress of the fight and also 
commenting editorially on the various developments. 
It is worth noting that all of the newspapers, with one 
exception, whose owner has ridden a hobby (inciden- 
tally ridden it almost to death) were openly in favor 
of the Kings County Lighting Company, and did not 
hesitate to help in the fight in every way possible. 
Proof of this assertion will be given later in this story. 

Where can a parallel for this extraordinary situation 
be found? We venture to say never in the history of 
public utility corporations has such a condition arisen, 
certainly not within the memory of the present gen- 
eration. 

A question that naturally presents itself at this point 
is: How was this brought about? Perhaps the best 
way of presenting the history of this unique case will 
be to give the chronological development of the events 
together with the other developments that came as a 
natural consequence. 

The first move was made when announcement was 
made to all of the builders, real estate operators, etc., 
that the Kings County Lighting Company was not in a 
position to take on additional business because it had 
been losing money at the rate of more than $1,500 


weekly for nearly two years, and it faced even greater 
loss in the approaching months. The announcement 
took the form of a letter, which, because of its concise- 
ness, and because it states the case not only of this one 
company but of the utility business as a whole, is 
printed here in full: 


Gentlemen: On account of the inadequacy of the eighty-cent 
rate fixed by statute, this company has not been able in the 
past two or three years to secure new capital to enable it to 
re the necessary additions and extensions to its plant to 
provide for the growth of business. At the present time its 
plant facilities are greatly overtaxed. Unless and until it is 
relieved from the effect of the eighty-cent statute it will be 
unable to secure any new capital and is not warranted in taking 
on new consumers. 

Since January 1, 1918, it has cost the company more than 
eighty cents per 1,000 cubic feet to manufacture and distribute 
gas without any return whatsoever upon the capital invested in 
its plant. The inability of the company to supply its consumers 
if the eighty-cent rate is to be enforced has been presented to 
the court in its suit to restrain the enforcement of the eighty- 
cent rate. If the company secures relief it will be in a position 
to increase its facilities and accept applications from new 
consumers. 

We are sending you this notice in order that you may be 
fully aware of the conditions surrounding the operation of 
this company and may govern your building program in this 
district accordingly. As soon as the company is in a position 
to accept additional consumers you will be promptly notified. 

I regret exceedingly to have to take this position, but we are 
forced to it by conditions beyond our control. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Ratpuo ELsMan, 
Vice-President. 


The next morning the newspapers were full of the 
story and carried not only the tale of the action of the 
Kings County Lighting Company, but also interviews 
with public officials who, without considering the mat- 
ter or ascertaining the facts, at once issued statements 
containing dire threats of what would happen. 

The position of the Kings County Lighting Company 
was well taken, however, and the action had not fol- 
lowed without careful forethought. 

The public had already evinced considerable interest 
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as was attested by the passage of a resolution just five 
days before by a powerful civic organization that had 
become famed for its independence of thought and 
action. Mention might be made at this point that this 
association had never been friendly to public utilities; 
in fact, it had been vigorous in its condemnation of 
traction companies, gas and electric companies, and 
any that happened to stick its head above the water level. 

The officers of the association, too, were business 
men who. would be affected, not only in their homes, 
but in almost every case in their own firms by any 
change in rate. Yet the relations established by Mr. 
Elsman with them were such that his earnest plea, his 
clean-cut logic and self-evident candor brought this 
unanimous resolution as a response: 


Resolved, It is the sense of this organization that we go on 
record that the Kings County Lighting Company should get 
a temporary increased rate to enable it to continue to serve 
the community. 

Crrizens’ Association oF Fort Hamitton anp Bay Runce. 


A feature in connection with the presentation and 
passing of this resolution was the speech made by the 
author who ended his remarks by stating: “It would 
be a distinct disaster to the community were we to fail 
to act with all our power to avert this situation.” 


The resolution was addressed to the law-making 
body of the State and copies were sent to the municipal 
authorities, as well as to the Public Service Commission, 
charged with enforcing the public utility rules and 
regulations. 

Widespread comment was caused by the resolution 
and the newspapers again showed their desire for 
fair play. Here is a typical editorial that came as a 
result of the work of the Kings County Lighting Com- 
pany: 

KIND TO A CORPORATION 

The Citizens’ Association of Fort Hamilton and Bay Ridge 
has a kind heart even for corporations. It has passed a reso- 
lution favoring an increase of gas rates in its territory. This 
it was moved to do by the pleas of the vice-president of the 
company, who recited the difficulties, under which the latter 
labored in its effort to produce cheap gas. It isn’t often that 
a Board of Trade takes action in this direction. Generally 
the gas company is anathema in its eyes. However, in Bay 
Ridge the company and the residents are all neighbors, and 
have a community feeling which, in this instance, operates to 
the benefit of the gas company.—Brooklyn Daily Times, March 
5, 1920. 


The announcement to the builders, who, it appeared 
at first glance were threatened with ruin in their busi- 
ness, came as a bombshell and at once there was a 
series of conferences. Millions of dollars that were 
tied up in new buildings, it seemed, were going to be 
confiscated without any possible redress. Here it was 
that once again the policy of frankness adopted by 
Mr. Elsman came in good stead, for the builders turned 
to him for guidance. 

Carefully explaining all of the developments which 
entered into the situation, Mr. Elsman told the builders 
that it remained with them to secure justice not only 
for themselves but also for the company. 

Civic associations were active and another passed 
a resolution calling for justice to the company. This 
one reads: 


Resolved, That the Public Service Commission be asked to 












give favorable consideration to the plea for a higher rate for 

the price of gas furnished by the Kings County Lighting Com- 

pany until the high price of labor and material decreases. 
GraveseNp BeacH Boarp or TRADE. 


That the members of the association were impressed 
by the seriousness of the situation is shown by the fact 
that the resolution broke one of the by-laws of the 
association, and it was introduced at the request of 
the president, who was formerly a member of the State 
Senate, and was ambitious to return to that body. But 
he saw the way the wind was blowing, the tremendous 
public sentiment that was sweeping the district in favor 
of the company, and he knew that it had become a 
popular move. To digress for just a minute, we would 
ask the reader to imagine a fight for increased rates 
for a public utility becoming the subject of a popular 
campaign by its consumers! 

A committee was formed representative of the build- 
ers, and it was found that more than twenty million 
dollars’ worth of buildings were involved. However, 
the operators decided that they wanted to aid the com- 
pany in its stand, and they made an ardent plea to the 
Public Service Commission asking that relief be granted 
and the rates of the company raised. 

At about this time the oil shortage became acute and 
the Kings County Lighting Company seriously involved, 
once again made a wide plea for support. The news- 
papers were keenly interested and the New York Sun 
had this editorial comment to make: 


THE GREAT GAS CONSPIRACY 


At the hearing before Public Service Commissioner Nixon 
on the complaint of gas companies that they were running 
short of oil, an assistant corporation counsel charged that “the 
gas companies had agreed to raise the cry of an oil shortage 
in order to influence litigation started by the companies to 
get rid of the 80-cent gas law so a higher rate might be 
imposed.” 

At about the hour when this charge of dishonesty was be- 
ing made the Navy Department was opening the bids received 
in response to its advertisement for 5,000,000 barrels of oil. 
These bids offered, in all, only 660,000 barrels. 

Perhaps the gas companies, to suit their devilish purpose, 
induced all the oil companies in America to pretend that there 
is a shortage of petroleum. 


At the same time the Brooklyn Citizen responded to 
a suggestion with the following: 


PLIGHT OF THE GAS COMPANIES 


The hearings on Tuesday and yesterday before Public Serv- 
ice Commissioner Nixon developed the fact that, in addition 
to their regular troubles, the gas companies find it difficult to 
replenish their stocks of oil. General complaint was made 
that the maintenance of the 22-candlepower standard was a 
waste of millions of gallons of oil. Commissioner Nixon 
intimated that if there is no other way out he would recom- 
mend a reduction in candlepower to the British thermal unit. 

The situation of the gas companies is almost as tragic as 
with the traction companies. They are held down by the 
authorities to a rate adopted prior to the war which is con- 
fessedly, in view of increased cost of labor and materials, 
nothing short of confiscatory. The Kings County Lighting 
Company, which supplies the Thirtieth Ward in this borough, 
is unable to find the capital required, $800,000, to extend its 
mains. This is a serious matter, in view of the great scarcity 


of homes, especially in a growing section like Bay Ridge. 
Builders will not undertake to build up the vacant spaces un- 
less they are assured of gas. 

(Continued on page 387.) 
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European Gas Industry Organizes Coal Supply 


British Coal a Necessity to German Works Operation—Gas Prices Rise All Over Europe 


By L. W. ALWYN-SCHMIDT 


Among the many problems that had to be faced by 
the German gas works during the war, that of bringing 
coal to those of the works not in easy reach of the coal 
fields was one of the most outstanding. The European 
continental coal belt is comparatively narrow, and coal 
is found in large quantities only in two parts. By far 
the most important coal fields of Europe lie in north- 
west Germany, northeast France, and southern Belgium. 
This coal region reappears further south in the Sarre 
Valley. In the east of Europe coal is found in Silesia 
and parts of Poland and Bohemia. The principal cen- 
ters of gas consumption, however, are located away 
from the coal fields, and coal, therefore, has to be trans- 
ported to the gas works by rail. To take, for instance, 
as important a center as Berlin. Berlin requires during 
the winter months 180,000 tons of coal for gas produc- 
tion every month. Pre-war experience had shown that 
this quantity cannot be handled by the available rail 
facilities. The Berlin gas works, therefore, have taken 
to a very practical means of filling up their supplies by 
making use of the inland canals of Germany, and build- 
ing up their coal reserves during the summer with the 
aid of the English gas coal. During the war this was, 
of course, impossible, and the last year has shown very 
effectively the inadequacy of the German coal trans- 
portation system if not supported by English coal. Dur- 
ing the year 1918 the Berlin gas works held a reserve 
of 150,000 tons on July 1, and were able to increase 
this reserve to 180,000 tons during the late summer. 
This was done by forcing all available German coal to 
Berlin. On July 1, 1919, only 26,000 tons of coal were 
available. It seems that the English coal industry will 
make use of this situation by providing for a coal de- 
livery service to Germany during the summer months 
when the canals are open by which the gas works that 
can be reached will be enabled to make use of English 
coal for the purpose of strengthening their reserves. 
This will help to relieve the rail situation in certain dis- 
tricts, and German coal may pass on to other regions 
which can be more conveniently supplied from the 
German mines. 

The situation seems to be especially serious in the 
eastern parts of Europe where Silesian coal is delivered 
as a rule. The uncertainty about the outcome of the 
plebiscite has had a dampening effect on production in 
these mines, and as the result there is little coal only 
to be had in the large eastern European cities. Danzig, 
which is to be one of the most important ports of the 
Baltic, is said to have in hand a few days’ supply only, 
and similar conditions are reported also from other 
localities. In South Germany conditions are not much 
better. Such cities as Munich and Nuremberg are go- 
ing along with supplies of only a few days. Steps 
have been taken, of course, to make supplies available 
first to the gas works, and the plan of the coal com- 
mission for the supply of coal to the gas works is cer- 


tainly admirable enough, lacking only one essential 
feature, the possession of coal. 


FreENCH Gas INDUSTRY FARING LITTLE BETTER 


The French gas industry apparently is not faring 
much better. Most gas works operate with coal re- 
serves that would be considered unsafe under normal 
conditions, and which are often much worse than dur- 
ing the days of the war. The transportation problem 
of gas coal is very much complicated by the fact that 
all the French coal is found in the eastern provinces 
of the republic. Coal, therefore, has to be moved 
westward, and there is little chance to find return 
freights from the western cities, as also most of the 
raw materials consumed by the industry in the eastern 
provinces are either found locally, as iron, or imported 
from the north, as cotton, etc. Before the war this 
situation was somewhat relieved by English coal im- 
ports, and English coal is still coming into the country. 
The French, however, have the desire to make their 
country independent from foreign coal supplies, and 
the period of transition required for this purpose nat- 
urally cannot pass without causing some further dis- 
organization of the internal economic balance of the 
country. Hence there is trouble with the coal supplies, 
and the French gas works are rather discontented with 
the present situation. 

Also England has her coal problems, and the govern- 
ment is busy to combine general and _ well-meant 
“policies” with the practical demands of the coal con- 
sumers, including the gas industry. The newest freak 
of government control is a demand to separate the ac- 
counting for gas used for domestic and for industrial 
purposes. How it is to be done is not said in the gov- 
ernment order. But our English contemporary, the 
Gas World, is sure the government and the board of 
trade will muddle through with the assistance of the 
gas industry. But the gas industry is ready to burst 
its pent-up feelings and to let fly at somebody. Says 
the Gas World: “The gas industry is concerned with 
keeping up the supply of gas to all its customers and 
not with the filling up of forms and differentiating be- 
tween domestic and industrial gas. But that is what 
the gas industry has to put up with, despite all that it 
has done for the empire.” It seems, therefore, that 
the memory of empires is just as short as that of 
republics. To sugar the bitter pill of more officialdom 
the order which causes the displeasure of the English 
gas men also holds out a possibility for a reduction of 
the price of coal at the rate of $2.50 normal exchange 
which seems to be a sufficient inducement for an in- 
creased literary effort. The National Gas Council is 
of the opinion that a reduction in the price of gas will 
be possible in the case of a number of English gas 
enterprises. 
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Many Peace PRrRoBLEMS FOR SOLUTION 


The English gas industry is busy discussing its new 
peace problems. These are of great multitude, and 
only the most pressing come up to consideration. Some 
are of particular interest also for the American gas 
industry as, in fact, for the gas industry of all the 
world. One of these problems deals with the supply 
of two qualities of gas for lighting and industrial use. 
No actual experiments have been made yet either in 
England or elsewhere, but English expert opinion holds 
that the plan can be executed by collecting a number of 
industrial consumers around the gas works and supply 
them with a high pressure low-grade gas at cheaper 
rates as than charged for lighting. The idea appeals 
to the minds of many gas men, but it has certain dis- 
advantages that will have to be overcome before it 
can be made a commercial possibility. There is, no 
doubt, the need for a double pipe line which might 
easily make distribution uncompetitive. Also the man- 
ufacture of two grades of gas would add to its cost. 
It has, therefore, been proposed (not in England) to 
experiment with the use of gas which is diluted by 
the consumer. This would leave conditions in the gas 
plants as they are now, and no change would have to 
be made in the distribution system. All that is re- 
quired would be a small gas degenerator in the factory 
through which gas could pass. How this could be 
devised is a matter for the engineers to say, but the 
possibility of devising the necessary equipment cannot 
be denied. 

Another problem now under discussion is that of pit 
head carbonization. The English Government intends 
to build a number of large electrical plants in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the coal mines to eliminate 
the necessity of shipping coal, and this no doubt has 
also set going the minds of gas engineers upon the 
same problems. 

It is held in England that the carbonization of the 
coal near the pits and the transmission of the gas might 
be very well an economic feasibility, were it not for 
the fact that the gas industry owns to-day an enormous 
carbonization equipment that would become absolutely 
useless. 

Gas men themselves seem to be rather skeptical to 
the proposal. 

Much energy, no doubt, is wasted to-day when coal 
is transported for many miles to the gas works, but 
the high cost of building the required large mains 
seems to be prohibitive in the beginning, quite apart 
from the fact whether our technical knowledge is suffi- 
ciently developed to construct a pipe line strong enough 
to carry gas, for instance, from the Midlands to London. 

As an alternative for this plan a greater combination 
of gas works has been proposed. It is argued that 
to-day there are many smaller gas works working side 
by side that could very well earn better profits and 
operate more cheaply if they would combine carboniza- 
tion and only take their respective share of the business 
of distribution. Such a system might save on produc- 
tion cost without interfering with the sphere of business 
of each of the individual plants. The plan has ap- 
parently been discussed seriously in English gas works 
and has found frequent mentioning in the press. 

English gas making is undergoing just new a general 
period of remaking. Old standards have been thrown 
overboard and new standards are needed to replace the 


former. The times call for new ideas and new men. 
Incidentally, they provide for occasional cause of fric- 
tion of interests. 


British AUTHORITIES CLASH 


Gas authorities and road authorities are at logger- 
heads again about a condition that exists, in fact, since 
the laying of gas mains was authorized by the English 
Parliament in the year 1847. This law intends to pro- 
tect both the interest of the road authorities and the 
gas and water works, and gives the gas works especially 
an equity in the location of the gas mains. 

If, for instance, a gas main is disturbed by the road 
authorities it is up to the latter to put the main back 
again to its previous condition. Road authorities and 
gas men have frequently quarreled about this point, 
and others connected with the same.act, and the situa- 
tion is not improved by the fact that both are often 
members of one and the same city corporation. 

With the coming of the electric trolley service in 
England the situation has become still more compli- 
cated. The laying of the rails often makes necessary 
the widening of the streets, and when the street plan 
is ready it is found then that the trolley line runs right 
across a manhole of the gas main. 

The gas authorities have the right to location, and 
the road authorities must make the change. 

The road authorities claim now that they alone have 
the superior control about the roads and everything be- 
neath and above it, and want the gas works to dispense 
with the rights vested in them by the act of 1847. 

The gas works, on the other hand, claim that present 
road building is making mains more and more costly. 
It was an easy matter to reach a gas main through a 
macadam or cobblestone street surface, but it is not as 
easy if a cement covering has to be broken through, 
and the cost of making the repair is vastly increased 
by the higher cost of constructing such surfaces, as it 
falls to the lot of the gas works to put the road surface 
back in its original condition. It is now proposed that 
a new law be made and the gas works suggest that it 
take care of the situation as existing to-day. 


Gas Prices Rise Att Over Evrope 


It is a peculiar fact that Europe, while it has had 
comparatively cheap gas during the war, is now called 
upon to pay very heavily for it when peace has actually 
returned. During the war prices were held down by 
artificial means. Since the signing of peace, however, 
many of the restrictions upon prices have been with- 
drawn, and the gas works find themselves faced by a 
rapid increase in cost for materials, labor and overhead. 
For a while, it seems, the gas plants were reticent to do 
the obvious as they feared most likely the competition 
of electricity in the lighting field. 

This danger, however, has been removed, as the elec- 
trical works have probably witnessed an even more 
pronounced increase in operation cost. So one after 
the other of the European gas works has added to its 
rates. Increases sometimes have been very heavy, espe- 
cially where prices had been exceptionally low during 
the war. 

To prevent the new rates working unnecessary hard- 
ship upon the consumers sliding scales have been intro- 

(Continued on page 387.) 
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British Fuel Research Board Already Accumu- 
lating Much Data on Low Temperatur 
Carbonization | 
The Aim Is to Get the Utmost Out of the N ation’s Coal Resources—Possibilities of Gas 
Industry and Coking Industry Not Being Overlooked 


_In a report by the Fuel Research Board, signed by 
Sir George Beilby, F.R.S., director of the board, and 
covering the work done during the years 1918 and 
1919, which has been made to the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, and which was 
issued this week from the Stationery Office (price 
Is. 6d. net), it is stated in the introductory para- 
graphs that from the outset the board has aimed at 
a scheme of research based upon a statesmanlike 
view of the fuel question as it concerns the nation 
at large. Great stress has been laid on the impor- 
tance of regarding the question as one which may 
involve the replacement of tens of millions of tons 
vf coal, at present burned in the raw state, by the 
products of carbonization of this coal—gas, oils and 
coke—in which the potential thermal units are in a 
higher state of availability and are therefore more 
valuable for special purposes. It has also been in- 
sisted that the replacement to any adequate extent 
of raw coal by the products of its carbonization must 
depend on the solution of technical and economic 
probiems in ways which would justify their appli- 
cation on an enormous scale. The established posi- 
tion of the two great carbonization industries—the 
manufacture of metallurgical coke and the manu- 
facture of coal gas—has been kept in view, and the 
important part which these industries ought to take 
in the fuel developments of the future has not been 
ignored or underrated, 

There are, however, important considerations 
which cannot be ignored in dealing with the wider 
problems of the replacement of raw coal by other 
forms of fuel. Gas and coke making are industries 
established with the primary object of supplying 
these products for definite purposes to assured bodies 
of consumers. Both industries, it may be assumed, 
will naturally develop and expand on somewhat their 
present lines and will continue to find wider markets 
for their principal products and by-products. Out- 
side the fields covered by these industries, however, 
there are less known territories which are open for 
exploration. One of these is the carbonization of coal 
at temperatures much below those used in the coke 
and gas making industries. For many years indi- 
vidual explorers have been making expeditions into 
this new territory; but the time has come when the 
solution of the fuel problems of the future appears 
to require that a more highly organized expedition 
should be sent out into this new region, with more 
adequate resources and with wider aims than were 
within the reach of the earlier explorers. 


ImMEDIATE NEED oF Fue, ContTro, oN Works 


The views of the board on this subject are greatly 
influenced by two leading considerations—the devel- 


opment of an important home source of fuel oil for 
the navy and the pressing need for a smokeless solid 
fuel for domestic and industrial purposes. In fur- 
therance of these aims a scheme of research, requir- 
ing for its experimental development a fuel research 
station of an entirely new type, was decided upon, 
but with no intention of ignoring or making light of 
the existing mass of knowledge and experience on 
the economical use of fuel, or that the adoption of 
the scheme could be taken by users of fuel as an 
excuse for holding back from giving effect in their 
daily practice to the best existing knowledge. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that the estab- 
lishment in every large works of an organized fuel 
control is the only sound foundation on which to 
build more revolutionary or further-reaching meth- 
ods of fuel economy. It is hardly necessary to say 
that this is not urged as the first step toward econ- 
omy hecause of any lack of belief on the part of the 
Fuel Research Board in the future of wider develop- 
ments in the more scientific use of fuel, but because 
on the one hand substantial savings in the consump- 
tion ot coal will at once result from the general adop- 
tion of fuel contro] under existing conditions, while, 
on the other hand, none of the wider developments 
can be permanently and efficiently carried out with- 
out the previous establishment of this control. 

As regard future fuel developments of a far-reach- 
ing character, reference must be made to two impor- 
tant considerations which arise out of the present 
situation. Even those who are most in touch with 
these developments have not yet had time to work 
out the probable effect on them of the permanent 
increase in the price of coal. One ton of good coal 
burned under the ideal conditions of the calorimeter 
should give about 30,000,000 B.t.u. With coal cost- 
ing 30s. per ton, the cost of a million thermal units 
is therefore 1s. It is obvious that the economics of 
the more elaborate methods for the preparation and 
use of coal must now be scrutinized from the point 
of view of the enhanced cost of the thermal unit at 
its source—-the coal. 

Any process for the preparation of gaseous or 
liquid fuel necessarily involves the sacrifice of a pro- 
portion of the thirty million thermal units. In some 
cases this sacrifice amounts to as much as one-third, 
or ten million units. With coal at 30s. the sacrifice 
amounts, therefore, to 10s. per ton, and the process, 
to be economically sound, must show advantages 
which are at least equivalent to this loss. When coal 
could be bought for 9s. per ton the corresponding 
sacrifice was only 3s. Even if the prices of the by- 
products of carbonization and gasification were 
raised to and maintained at correspondingly higher 
figures, it does not follow that the enhanced cost of 
the thermal units sacrificed would be met. The in- 
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crease in rates of wages, in the capital costs for erec- 
tion of new plant and in the revenue charges for its 
maintenance are factors of equal importance. 

It follows from these considerations that, in any 
practical program for fuel economy, the first place 
ought to be assigned to the putting in order without 
loss of time, by the consumers themselves, of a sys- 
tem of control which will insure that a stop shall be 
put to gross waste, and that the existing appliances 
and known methods are worked to the best advan- 
tage. There is no doubt that in the majority of in- 
dustrial undertakings a reduction of from 5 per cent 
to 20 per cent could be secured within a year at a 
relatively trifling expenditure on wages and small 
alterations of apparatus. In one case known to us 
a saving of 30 per cent on the fuel consumption was 
effected during the past year merely by the applica- 
tion of more perfect control. 

Of the wider schemes for the more scientific use 
of fuel, much is already known which may pro- 
foundly affect the consumption of coal. In coke 
making in its association with the iron and steel in- 
dustry, as well as in undertakings for the supply of 
town gas and electricity, great economies may be 
introduced. From their very magnitude, however, 
these schemes can only very gradually tell on the 
national coal consumption ; and it would be most un- 
fortunate if any sanguine views as to their ultimate 
potentialities were to lead consumers to neglect the 
immediate duty of at once putting the fuel consump- 
tion of their works on a more economical basis by the 
organization of proper control within each of these 
works, as well as at the administrative headquarters 
of each concern. Even so modest a saving as 5 per 
cent on an annual consumption of 100,000,000 tons 
of coal would, at present prices, amount to a saving 
of from five to eight millions sterling. 


SMOKELESS SoLip FueL—OrL For THE Navy 


Reference is made to experiments carried out by 
Sir George Beilby in Glasgow prior to 1914 on the 
production of smokeless solid fuels for domestic pur- 
poses, and in this connection the report says that the 
Fuel Research Board is satisfied that under the new 
conditions of coal production and prices an outlet for 
low-temperature coke on a sufficiently large scale, 
and at remunerative prices, is likely to be found in 
the supply of a smokeless solid fuel for domestic and 
industrial purposes. 

Dealing with the production of liquid fuel for the 
navy the board summarizes the present position as 
follows: 

If bituminous coal is to become an important 
source of home supplies of fuel oil for the navy and 
mercantile marine, tens of millions of tons per annum 
of coal, which is at present burned in the raw state. 
would need to be subjected to a preliminary process 
of carbonization, and thereby split up into gaseous, 
liquid and solid fuels, which collectively would be 
used to replace this raw coal for the purposes for 
which it is at present consumed. 

Broadly, there are three methods of carbonization 
which have to be considered. These are: 

1. The gas works process as carried out in hori- 
zontal or vertical retorts at temperatures ranging 
from 1,000 to 1,300 deg. Cent. 

2. The coke works process as carried out in re- 


covery ovens at temperatures from 1,200 to 1,300 deg. 
Cent. 

3. The process in which temperatures much lower 
than those in 1 and 2 are employed. 

As regards 1 and 2 as now existing the production 
of fuel oil is so small that it cannot be seriously con- 
sidered. It is therefore the carbonization processes 
they employ and not the industries themselves that 
must be taken into account. 

In this connection it is noted that the present 
movement is all in the direction of obtaining the 
highest possible proportion of the total thermal units 
of the coal in the form of gas, which can be distrib- 
uted to the ordinary consumers. In other words, the 
gas maker is aiming at doing an increasing business 
in the distribution of thermal units in the form of 
gas on a smaller consumption of coal per million 
thermal units distributed. No development, there- 
fore, of the gas industry on the lines of the present 
process of carbonization at 1,000 to 1,300 deg. Cent. 
will help toward the production of fuel oil for the 
navy. 

Whether either the gas works or the coke works 
form of carbonization at 1,000 to 1,300 deg. Cent. 
could, under certain conditions, be used as an al- 
ternative to carbonization at much lower tempera- 
tures in any broad scheme for the replacement of coal 
at present burned in the raw state is a question which 
will not be lost sight of. 


‘PIONEERING Work OF RESEARCH STATION 


It was recognized that the real pioneering work of 
the Research Station would have the best prospects 
of success if the undivided attention of the experi- 
mental staff could be concentrated on the new and 
untried elements of the problems with which they 
would have to deal, and it is believed that ample fa- 
cilities have been secured by the layout and equip- 
ment of the station. In the pioneering work on car- 
bonization many forms of apparatus may have to be 
tried and rejected before an industrial unit of a thor- 
oughly practical character can be evolved, and in the 
layout of the station due provision has been made 
so that the alteration or replacement of this type of 
apparatus can be carried out without interfering with 
the more permanent plant. 

The steps in the carbonization inquiry will be: 

1. To obtain exact knowledge as to the quantities 
and qualities of all the products resulting from the 
carbonization of suitable coals over a considerable 
range of temperatures. 

2. To obtain exact knowledge as to the physical 
and mechanical conditions which influence the car- 
bonization of various types of coal under prescribed 
conditions of time, temperature and mass. 

3. To evolve a form of apparatus which is mechan- 
ically as well as economically sound. To this end 
a study must be made of the behavior of materials of 
construction, including cast iron and steel, under 
continuous working at various temperatures. 

Having ascertained the quantities and qualities of 
all the products which result from the carbonization 
of various types of coal, the economical disposal of 
these products. will open up a further vista of pio- 
neering. work. 
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Layout oF STATION 


The site on which the station is erected is a strip 
of land about 250 ft. wide by 900 ft. long, which is 
bounded along its whole length by the embankment 
of the main siding from the South Eastern Railway 
‘nto the works of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany at East Greenwich. 

The coal from the railway wagons is discharged 
into shoots leading to crushing machines, and the 
crushed coal is received in small wagons on a nar- 
row-gauge line on the ground level. These small 
wagons are passed over a weighing machine and on 
to an elevator, by which they are raised to the high- 
level distributing system. This system, combined 
with the coal-receiving department, is the main ar- 
tery of the whole station. By its means the small 
wagons are run at a height of 47 ft. above the ground 
on a narrow-gauge line, which crosses the station at 
right angles to the main sidings. Within the main 
building, and on either side of this line, are a series 
of hoppers, each capable of holding about 30 tons of 
coal or an equivalent volume of coke. These hoppers 
discharge their contents from their lower ends into 
the various pieces of apparatus in the main station 
in which coal or coke is to be treated; e. g., carboniz- 
ing plant, gas producers, briquetting plant, steam 
boilers. The receiving department is roofed over, 
so that from the time the railway wagons are pushed 
off the turntable on the station siding the coal to be 
experimented with is under cover. 

The receiving, crushing, weighing, elevating and 
distributing systems are all within the main build- 
ing, and are under glazed roofing. The carbonizing 
machines and retorts, the gas producers, the briquet- 
ting apparatus and the steam boilers are also within 
the main building, so that the experimental work of 
the station can be carried on night and day in com- 
plete independence of the weather conditions out-of- 
doors. Further, to insure for the workers a healthy 
atmospheric environment, a complete system of ven- 
tilation by means of electric fans has been installed 
in the main building. 

The coal-receiving and high-level distributing sys- 
tem being the main artery of the station, the build- 
ings are designed so that they can at any time be 
doubled by extending them across the site to its 
north boundary, the high-level distributing line being 
also continued to this point. On the ground level, 
and immediately under the high-level distributing 
system, is a narrow-gauge line for small wagons, by 
which the coke or char is returned to the elevator, 
where it is weighed before being taken up to the 
high-level hoppers. From the appropriate hoppers 
it can be supplied to the steam boilers, to gas pro- 
ducers or to briquetting plant. 

In combination the high-level and low-level sys- 
tems supply a complete means for the reception, 
preparation and weighing of 20 to 30 tons of coal per 
day, for its distribution to the carbonizing or other 
apparatus in which it is to be treated, and for the 
accurate weighing of the coke or char and its re- 
distribution in accurately determined quantities to 
the apparatus in which it is to be further dealt with 
or for direct sale. The experimental work of the 
station is thus founded on the regular and accurate 
measuring and recording of the weight of the coal, 
and of the principal product of its carbonization, the 
coke. 


The analysis of each coal which passes through 
the station is added to the permanent registry which 
is kept in the survey department. The survey de- 
partment is provided with maps of each of the coal- 
mining districts of Great Britain. On these maps 
every working coal pit will be numbered and marked, 
so that all samples sent to the station and all bulk 
samples passed through for experimental purposes 
can be definitely located and registered accordingly. 
Whenever possible, vertical sections of the strata in 
each district at as many points as possible will be 
obtained, so that the samples received may be lo- 
cated vertically as well as horizontally. 


Water Gas as Works FUEL 


The next in order of the fundamentals of the sta- 
tion is the supply of fuel gas for the heating of re- 
torts and carbonizing apparatus generally, and for 
use in experimental furnaces. For the fundamental 
fuel of the station water gas has been adopted and a 
water-gas producer of the Humphreys and Glasgow 
type has been installed. But while water gas is to 
be the standard fuel gas used in the station, arrange- 
ments can at any time be made for its replacement 
by other fuel gases of either lower or higher calorific 
value. There is provided an abundant supply of air 


‘ at constant pressure and under direct measurement, 


and it therefore becomes possible and easy to draw 
up accurate thermal balance sheets for almost any 
type of operation or apparatus. 

It is intended that the station shall supply engi- 
neers, metallurgists and chemists in charge of manu- 
facturing operations with trustworthy data on the 
production and use of heat, which will enable these 
experts to check the efficiency of existing methods, 
or, when designing new forms of apparatus, to cal- 
culate the units of heat actually required under the 
best practical conditions. While the general layout 
of the station would lend itself to the handling of 
relatively large quantities of coal per day, the maxi- 
mum unit scale which has been in mind from the out- 
set has been from 20 to 30 tons of coal or coke per 
day ; but a great deal of the most useful work can be 
done on a considerably smaller scale than this. 

Electricity has been adopted as the motive power 
for the station. A 100-hp. gas engine and dynamo 
have been installed and a complete distribution sys- 
tem has been fitted up so that electromotors can be 
used in any part of the station. As a standby to 
the gas engine a set of Diesel engines and dynamo 
are being installed. A further standby is being pro- 
vided by a storage battery of 120 cells, the primary 
use of which will be to supply large currents at low 
voltages for use in the laboratories. For the main- 
tenance of a steady supply of steam throughout the 
station, a Cochrane boiler has been installed ; and for 
the more serious evaporation tests with different 
kinds of fuel, a water-tube boiler. In addition to the 
low-pressure air supply for combustion purposes, 
high-pressure air is supplied for the blowing of oils 
and liquors from measuring tanks to store tanks. 

For the carbonization experiments two pieces of 
apparatus have already been installed. 

One of these is for the carbonization of coal at 
temperatures ranging from 500 to 600 deg. Cent. 
The other is a setting of four Glover-West continu- 
ous vertical retorts, estimated to carbonize 10 tons 
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of coal per day. A third apparatus for carbonization 
at 500 to 600 deg. Cent. has been erected at the ma- 
ker’s works, and its mechanical working has been 
tested at ordinary temperatures. The completion of 
this apparatus is being held up in order that effect 
may be given to the fuller knowledge of the behavior 
of different types of coal during carbonization at tem- 
peratures from 500 to 600 deg. Cent., which is being 
obtained by the experimental work at the station. 


Much time during the past two years has been 
devoted by the director and Mr. Burton (chief de- 
signing engineer to the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company) to the design of an apparatus for car- 
bonization at low temperatures. The two forms 
which are referred to above are regarded as only the 
first steps in this development; but there is no doubt 
that with these forms all the data as to the products 
to be obtained from any given coal at any given tem- 
perature up to 600 deg. Cent. will be obtained with 
a certainty which has never yet been reached on a 
steady working scale. Not only the exact quantities 
of the products, gas, petrol, oils, ammonia and coke, 
will be obtained, but the qualities of these products 
will be tested and ascertained, and their commercial 
value can be assessed. 


In laying out the station for experimental work on 
coal carbonization and its products, it was recog- 
nized as of the first importance that the apparatus 
for the collection of the volatile products and their 
measurement should be as perfect as possible in the 
light of the best modern gas works practice. The 
plant as laid down is fitted to deal with the gases 
and products from 10 tons of coal per day, carbon- 
ized at high temperatures in continuous vertical re- 
torts, or from 20 tons of coal per day carbonized at 
low temperatures in any form of apparatus which 
may be designed and erected for this purpose. 

A set of Diesel engines with a dynamo has been 
lent by the Admiralty, and is at present being fitted 
up in the machine shop. This engine will act as a 
standby to the gas engine which supplies the electric 
current used in the station. It will also be utilized 
for experimental work on fuel oils. 


LABORATORIES—LOW-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZING 


The laboratories were fitted up under the direction 
of their chief, Dr. Thomas Gray. They comprise a 
routine laboratory and balance room, a research lab- 
oratory, a balance room and a liquid air room, and a 
physics laboratory, with dark rooms for photometry 
and photography. 

For the low-temperature experiments a setting of 
nine steel retorts has been erected. 

By means of a common main the nine retorts are 
connected to the full-scale condensers, exhausters, 
meters, scrubbers, purifiers and gas holders. Pro- 
vision has, however, been made for the isolation of 
any one of the retorts and its connection to a small 
condensing and metering installation for the collec- 
tion and measurement of gas, liquor and oil. With 
this arrangement the behavior of coal in charges of 
from 2 to 3 cwt. can be tested under large-scale con- 
ditions as regard the heating and the disposal of 
crushed and graded coal in layers of any thickness. 
The resulting gas. oils and coke, therefore, represent 
the products which would be obtained under definite 
conditions on a large scale, and are produced in suffi- 


cient quantity to enable their burning and other 
qualities to be tested. 

_ More than fifty trial carbonizations have been car- 
ried out, and valuable data are accumulating almost 
too rapidly, in view of the very limited number of the 
available scientific staff. The preparation of the coke 
in the form of a smokeless domestic fuel, which will 
be sufficiently strong to stand the rough handling of 
transport while retaining its excellent qualities as a 
fuel, is receiving the closest attention, and is, indeed, 
being dealt with as a question of the first importance. 
In this direction encouraging results have already 
been obtained, and arrangements are now being 
made for the testing of this fuel in domestic grates, 
both under scientific supervision and under ordinary 
conditions. 


VERTICAL RETORTS 


Toward the end of October last the setting of ver- 
tical retorts was sufficiently advanced to allow a be- 
ginning to be made in heating it up. The setting is 
fired by water gas, the air necessary for its combus- 
tion being supplied under positive pressure. 

‘To meet these conditions an entirely new design 
for preheating the air has been evolved, and the 
regulation of the gas supply is also on new lines. It 
is therefore to be expected that at the outset some 
time will have to be spent in working out the con- 
ditions necessary tor the regular and easy control of 
this heating system, and in making any alterations 
*n it which may be found necessary. No attempt 
will be made to put the retorts into commission as a 
carbonizing unit till the heating arrangements have 
been thoroughly proved. 

When this stage is reached the unit will be run on 
the steady production of town gas, measured quan- 
tities of steam being introduced at the lower ends 
of the retorts. In this way it is expected that data 
will be obtained from which accurate thermal bal- 
ance sheets can be drawn up for different amounts 
of steam and for different temperature conditions. 
To insure that the weight of steam entering the re- 
torts is accurately measured, a small gas-fired steam 
boiler is being installed for the exclusive use of the 
retorts. The gas produced will pass through a meter 
on its way to one of the station gas holders, and its 
composition and calorific value will be regularly de- 
termined. 

As the heating of the vertical retorts is carried out 
in seven horizontal stages, the temperature grade in 
the vertical column from top to bottom can be varied 
at will, and the effect of these variations on the out- 
put of gas and on the qualities and quantities of the 
gas, tar, ammonia and coke produced can be deter- 
mined, while the actual consumption of thermal units 
in the operation will be ascertained. 


Gas STANDARDS 


The recommendation that the existing system of 
charging the consumer for the volume of gas of a 
certain nominal illuminating or calorific value which 
passes through this meter should be replaced by one 
in which he is charged directly for the potential ther- 
mal units he receives, was met by the argument that, 
as the majority of gas undertakings had adopted a 

(Continued on page 388.) 
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Temptation to Indifference in the Sales 
Department 


If the gas industry comes through the period in 
which it is still in the midst of with sales organiza- 
tions even worthy of the name it will be a remark- 
able achievement in management. 

From a point of maximum sales enthusiasm, when 
the commercial man was the biggest thing in the 
industry and its pampered idol, we have passed 
through stages wherein we tossed him ruthlessly 
out as if he were junk rather than a human being, 
wherein we begrudgingly held on to him on the 
assumption we would some time again need him, 
wherein we restrained and discouraged him and even 
that wherein we would rather not have him produce 
than have him produce. 

The present stage is one in which of its own ac- 
cord we seem to get more business than we care to 
handle. In too many cases the difference between 
costs and selling price has balanced so hard against 
us that each extra cubic foot sold represents literally 
an augmented loss. 

We are haunted by the specter of a plant rapidly 
being loaded to its ultimate capacity and the impos- 
sibility of attracting capital to extend it. 

The gas salesman is a hindrance rather than a 
help in the solution of the problems that now con- 
front many. If a number of managements do not 
actually view with alarm any productive ability on 
his part, they at least are not in the least interested 
or enthused with his successes and triumphs. 

There is a prospect that many capable commer- 
cial men might be actually “chilled” away from the 
gas industry. There is a possibility that some com- 
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panies in desperation might close their eyes to rea- 
son and repeat the folly of the early days of adjust- 
ing to war conditions. 

Neither of these must happen. The commercial 
man is a most essential cog in the gas company 
machine. He is the privately owned gas company’s 
strongest bulwark against municipal ownership, for 
he gives that service which municipally operated 
plants have failed signally to supply. 

To-day it may not seem that we can to the full 
utilize the salesman’s services. But to-morrow the 
need of them may be acute, for the conditions that 
restrain us from going after business as we used to 
go after it are artificially erected barriers that must 
soon be toppled over from the weight of their own 
unreason. And a good gas commercial man cannot 
be developed in a day. 

We have too few. of them yet in our ranks as it is. 
Do not let us make the mistake of sacrificing these 
few. 





Think Independently 

There are all sorts of “helps” provided these days, 
innumerable agencies and devices to relieve the in- 
dividual of that painful task—independent mental 
exertion. 

It would be asinine to decry the value of these 
helps—who wants to sit down and figure what a 
dollar at compound interest will amount to seven- 
teen years hence when he has but to turn to Kent 
and have it in the instant?—but “helps” should be 
so used that one does not become slavish in his de- 
pendence upon them. 

We read how Manager Blank overcame a general 
feeling of hostility and got his consumers them- 
selves urging higher rates for the gas company. Per- 
haps we have a similar problem. Perhaps by fol- 
lowing Manager Blank’s methods to the letter we 
can accomplish what he has accomplished. But, if 
only for the sake of mental discipline, wouldn’t it 
be better that we take Manager Blank’s story only 
as a suggestion—not as a formula? 

Gas journals illustrate window displays. They 
are attractive, of course. Reproduced just as they 
are they will be just as attractive in our window as 
they were in their original setting. But there is 
nothing in the world that cannot be better. Let us 
take the illustrated display simply as a basis; then 
incorporate at least one or two ideas of our own. 
We might make a better display. At the least we 
will avoid ossifying our creative instinct. 

This world’s rewards go to the originator, few to 
the reproducer. Certain “helps” may be employed 
to advantage. Depending on “helps” exclusively 
kills individuality. There is reason in all things. 
Indulgence in “helps” should be particularly guided 
by reason. 


Expensive Practice “Making Things Do” 

If the extra expense due to retaining obsolete or 
practically worn-out equipment in service could be 
confined to paper differences in cost of operation 
maybe, in these days of high costs of new equip- 
ment and uncertainties, there might be some reason 
in the practice of working the plant to the last 
fringe. 

But there is the effect on the workers’ morale. 

The belt that really should be replaced is going 
to have to be stopped so many times, however care- 
ful the operator, for patching and fixing up. But 
operating a piece of equipment in such conditions 
engenders a feeling of disgust and a spirit of don’t 
care in the workman that makes the patching and 
fixing up a haphazard proposition that stays fixed 
just half so long as a properly done job should, thus 
necessitating an even more frequent stopping than 
the state of the equipment should of its own accord 
require. 

“Making things do” is a demoralizingly expensive 
expedient that should be avoided even at times when 
replacements have attained the price levels they 
now have. 





Utilizing Waste Heat 


According to an article in Zeitung fur Dampfkessel 
und Maschinenbetrieb, it is thought possible to save 
25,000,000 tons of coal per annum in Germany by 
comparatively simple modifications of existing 
plants. Figures are given to show that Germany 
tipped 9,000,000 tons per annum of low-grade fuel 
upon waste dumps during the war. Great impor- 
tance is attached to the use of gas from coke ovens, 
and it is stated that large gas engines of 1,000 kw. 
and upward return their cost in two years when 
worked with these waste gases. It is time that blast 
furnace gases were brought into use. There are also 
many furnaces used for other operations where 
utilization of the waste gases has not been attempted. 
In the zinc furnaces of Upper Silesia an annual sav- 
ing of $00,000 tons of coal is effected by utilizing 
waste gases, though 20 per cent of the heat is all that 
is secured. 





Actual Commercial Use of Oil from Shale 


The first commercial use of oil produced from 
shale will be made this spring by an arrangement 
now completed by the local county highway board 
and the Catlin Shale Products Company, Elko, Nev. 
The shale company has agreed to supply engine dis- 
tillate for the operation of the county’s sixteen motor 
trucks and two caterpillar tractors. The county will 
build a road to the Catlin plant, as this highway will 
be in constant use. The Catlin company is prepared 
to deliver this product immediately, and the shale 
distillate will be in general use in this part of the 
country as fast as the present plant is able to supply 
the demand. 
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Candor on Part ef Gas Company Holds Public 
Geod-Will in Face of All Efforts at Burrow- 
ing Under 
(Continued from page 378.) 


The Deputy Commissioner from this borough, Mr. Morgan 
Donnelly, takes the ground that the companies must comply 
with his order calling for extensions, forgetful of the maxim 
that you cannot get blood out of stone. It is incomprehensible 
that the city should take the attitude of denying a corporation 
the right to increase its rate in the light of the abnormal con- 
ditions prevalent in the industrial and business world. It rec- 
ognizes the justice of the demands of firemen, policemen, 
street cleaners and school teachers for higher wages, but a 
corporation apparently, in its eyes, has no rights and no justice 
on its side. 


Perhaps the editorial which told the story of the 
plight of the Kings County Lighting Company most 
fully was the one published in the New York Sun on 
March 8 headed: 


A CHICKEN COMES HOME TO ROOST 

The buyers of public service are generally apathetic over 
the economic woes of the companies. So long as gas, elec- 
tricity, telephone service and transportation are supplied at 
the old rates the customer is likely to adopt an “I should 
worry” attitude toward the corporations’ pleas, deserving or 
otherwise, for more money. 

Now, in Brooklyn, a lean chicken has come home to roost. 
The Kings County Lighting Company informs builders in 
several booming parts of the borough that it cannot put gas 
in any houses they may build, It is losing $1,500 a week at 
the 80-cent rate and it does not intend to lose any more than 
that if it can help it. 

Even if the company was willing to make and sell gas at a 
loss it could not enlarge a losing business. No investor is go- 
ing to lend money for the extension of a public service system 
which cannot make a profit at its present prices. 

Real estate owners, builders, labor and prospective tenants 
may begin to look at the public service problem from a more 
intimate viewpoint. 


Mr. Elsman continually impressed his consumers 
with the fact that it was not the desire of his com- 
pany to withhold service, but that the entire situation 
was brought about through unscrupulous politicians 
who were attempting to further their own selfish in- 
terests despite the desires and wishes of the community 
at large. 

One of the strongest points which Mr. Elsman used 
was the fact that he considered his company and, in 
fact, all public utility companies as servants of their 
consumers, as well as having as great, if not greater, 
responsibility than municipal and State officials who 
were elected. The very frankness of this statement, 
it seemed, swept aside all opposition and cemented the 
friendly relations between company and consumers so 
much so, that those who sought to discredit the com- 
pany were left without an audience. 

It was something new to those officeholders to find 
that the public appreciated frankness and also facts, 
and also that the public would be guided by those 
facts. Hollow statements, which in the past had been 
sufficient to allay public unrest, proved futile in the 
Kings County Lighting Company case for mere as- 
sertions, that “we will force the company to take on 
any and all who may apply to be supplied,” were met 
with this statement: “Tell us how and force will not 
be necessary.” 


Efforts to becloud the issue also were met, not by the 
company, but by those who were vitally interested and 
who desired only one thing—service and that im- 
mediately. 





European Gas Industry Organizes Coal Supply 
(Continued from page 380.) 


duced. An interesting example is that where a small 
city has based its new rates upon the earning capacity 
of the consumer. 

The highest rate per unit in this case is 15 cents. 
Lower rates, however, are granted to consumers having 
an annual income of less than $1,700, and still less will 
have to be paid by consumers with an income of less 
than $900. Whether such a plan would work in our 
own country is questionable; that it is feasible in Eng- 
land, however, is shown by the fact that physicians in 
England are in the habit of basing their fees on the 
rent paid by the patient. 

Interesting facts as to the present extent and stand- 
ing of the French gas industry are given in a paper 
read by Monsieur Rouland before the Societe Technique 
de I’Industrie du Gaz en France. It appears that more 
than $340,000,000 are invested to-day in the French 
gas industry, and that 16,500,000 persons are supplied 
with gas in 1,500 places. The French industry has 
suffered heavily during the war. The loss of the Paris 
gas works, for instance, amounts to $15,000,000 alone. 

When coal became short during the war, “heroic” 
efforts were made to save the situation, and gas works 
were shut down in great numbers, sometimes as many 
as 150 by one order. During July last year, 131 gas 
works serving cities between 5,000 and 25,000 inhabi- 
tants remained shut. 

Coal was poor through the war, and especially the 
French coal did not come up to muster. Now it is 
expected that American coal will help to relieve the 
shortage in some quarters. 

The French gas industry took full part in the pro- 
duction of chemicals, and the following figures show 
what has been done in this respect. The production 
ranges from benzole to the manufacture of shells. The 
Paris Gas Company supplied 7,005 tons of prepared 
phenol, 7,599 tons of naphthalene, 245,546 tons of pre- 
pared tars, 9,406 tons of light oils, 2,917 tons of ben- 
zole from tar, and 11,935 tons of benzole from gas, 
45,246 tons of sulphate of ammonia, 1,140,000 tons of 
coke, and 19,650 tons of spent purifying material for 
making poison gas. 

Coke was distributed by the General Coke Committee, 
and the coke organization was so perfect that 43,000 
tons of coke could be spared for the American army. 


MANAGERS Want More 


Coal, equipment and labor are not the only cost fac- 
tors that are going up in Europe just now. After labor 
has found its compensation, management is asking for 


a fair share. The managers and officials of the gas 
works of Europe have silently suffered during the war. 
When labor asked more, when materials increased in 
price, management could not very well ask to increase 
the load upon the production cost of the plants. Share- 
holders were ready to point to the rapid increase in 
cost and to explain their inability to pay more to the 
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officials. So the officials have not been benefited in 
the matter of wages, but they wish to be considered 
now. In Germany industrial officials have formed trade 
unions to support higher salary demands, and also the 
French professional organizations have taken up the 
matter. 

Now England is joining and the English gas engi- 
neering press contains letters of complaint about the 
insufficient payment of the officials of the gas works. 

It seems that considerable increases will have to be 
made in the salaries of gas-work managers and other 
officials in Europe to bring these salaries more in bear- 


ing with present living conditions. Also there is to be 
considered the very important problem of attracting 
first-class men to the gas industry. The European gas 
industry stands at an important point of its carrier, it 
cannot hope to prosper with the assistance of anything 
but the best qualified officials. 





British Fuel Research Board Already Accumu- 
lating Much Data on Low Temperature 
Carbonization 
(Continued from page 384.) 


calorific standard, the consumer was already in effect 
paying for the gas he received on a calorific basis 
of B.t.u. per cubic foot. It was argued that the pro- 
posed change of system was a mere piece of arith- 
metical juggling which would do the consumer no 
good, while it would entail unnecessary complication 
in the accounting between the undertaking and its 
consumers. This argument was dismissed by the 
board for what they considered sound reasons. They 
had before them abundant evidence that the present 
method of charging lent itself only too readily to the 
systematic delivery of gas much below the stipu- 
lated calorific value, so that, though the consumer 
in many cases did not receive the thermal units to 
which he was entitled, he still had to pay for the 
cubic feet of gas which had passed through his meter. 

The recognized methods of testing laid down in 
the Acts of Parliament provide no effective remedy 
for this state of things. Under these regulations the 
tests may be quite intermittent in character, and no- 
tice has to be given by the gas examiner to the gas 
undertaking of the exact day and hour at which he 
proposes to make an official test of the gas passing 
through the official testing station. So long as the 
gas is found under these prearranged occasions to be 
of the required value, the consumer has no legal 
ground for complaint. The board have had before 
them clear evidence in certain cases that only during 
the brief period of the prearranged test was the gas 
up to the required standard, and that at all other 
times it was much below that standard. 

It was further argued that even if the principle of 
the new system were adopted, this need not neces- 
sarily involve the replacement in the bills of the 
consumer of the present volume unit of 1,000 cu. ft. 
by the thermal unit of 100,000 B.t.u. The gas meter 
would in any case remain the measuring instrument ; 
so long, therefore, as the consumer is guaranteed 
that the gas passing through his hands contains not 








less than the stipulated number of potential B.t.u., 
nothing would be gained by the adoption of the new 
unit in his bills. The change of unit, it was argued, 
would simply add to the confusion which already 
exists in the minds of the ordinary consumer, who, 
it was said, would neither understand nor appre- 
ciate the supposed advantages of the new method. 
In reply to these arguments it was pointed out that 
even to the more intelligent consumers the present 
system of charging is so illogical and so far removed 
from ordinary business methods of buying and sell- 
ing that they may be excused if they have come to 
regard the situation as one which they must accept 


Tue CONSUMER AND B.T.v. 


Our reply to these arguments is that we have 
throughout felt confident that the simplicity and 
fairness of the new method of charging will appeal 
te an increasing number of consumers once it is real- 
ized by them that their future transactions with the 
gas undertakings will be based upon the purchase 
and sale of a perfectly definite commodity; namely, 
potential heat units in the form of gas. 

Not only as it affects the immediate question of 
gas supply, but from the wider aspects of fuel econ- 
omy, it cannot be too earnestly or too often im- 
pressed on the general public that the potential heat 
energy in every form of fuel is a definite quantity 
which can be measured in terms of a unit of which 
they may easily grasp the significance. 

Under the new system of charging by thermal 
units the gas undertakings will be free to set their 
own standards of calorific value. They will thus be 
in a position to adopt any methods of working which 
will result in the production and distribution of 
thermal units in the form of gas at the lowest price. 
As the consumer will only be called to pay for the 
thermal units he receives, and as his appliances will 
be adjusted free of charge for the safe and efficient 
burning of the quality of gas he receives, the stand- 
ard adopted by the undertaking will not affect him. 
For the gas undertaking the problem is not quite so 
simple ; for it is not merely the maker of the gas but 
is also its distributer. Distribution requires the pro- 
vision of gas holders for storage, and mains and 
boosters for the conveyance of the gas over long 
distances and to districts at different levels. Prob- 
ablv not less than one-third of the total cost of the 
gas as it is delivered at the consumer’s meter is due 
to these distribution charges, and this proportion 
will be directly increased by any lowering of the 
calorific value of the gas. For the storage and die 
tribution of a gas of 400 B.t.u. larger gas holders and 
mains will be needed than for a gas of 500 B.t.u., and 
the cost on this item will be increased. Unless, 
therefore, the thermal units in the 400 B.t.u. gas are 
produced so much more cheaply than in the 500 
B.t.u. gas that the extra distribution costs are more 
than covered, nothing will be gained by a reduction 
of the standard to the lower figure. The great gain 
for the gas industry under the new system will be 


that no undue legislative restrictions will limit them 
in their development of the most economical produc- 
tion of thermal units in the form of gas. That there 
is stil! great scope for this development is evident 
from the fact that, according to present practice, 
only about 21 to 24 per cent of the total potential 
thermal units of the coal are sold in the form of gas. 
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Gas Stoves for the Canning Season 


Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minn., Holds Canning Session—Attractive Window Display a 


Seldom has there been an oppor- 
tunity to push the sale of gas appli- 
ances as during the present season. 
Despite the big fruit crops the price 
remains abnormally high, due to la- 
bor troubles, high wages, and lack 
of transportation facilities—and the 
housewives, especially in the rural 
districts, are going to can, can, can. 
But the modern housewife is not go- 
ing to be content with antiquated 
methods. Farmers and all skilled 
labor have been well paid and the 
men should be made to see, if they 
have not already been properly in- 
structed by their wives and daugh- 
ters, that the housewife should have 
the same improved machinery for do- 
ing her work that he demands for 
his own. The chief of these is the 
gas range, which eliminates the dirt 
and heat and uneven cooking. 

The Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minn., 
in playing up its gas ranges made 
use of all the different advertising 
agencies. Their advertisement in the 
newspaper caught the eye at once: 


YOU DON’T REAP WITH A 
SCYTHE 
You don’t read by a tallow dip. 
You don’t write with a quill pen. 
Why, Then, Do You Ex- 
pect Your Wife to Bake 


and Preserve with a Hot, 
Dirty Coal Stove? 


The canning season is approach- 
ing—If you have not done so 
already, now is the time to see to 
it that she has a gas range with 
which to do the heavy work of 
preserving and canning. 


SURPRISE HER WITH A BLANK 
GAS STOVE 


Most Effective Salesman 


By WILLIAM BLISS STODDARD 


In the store was a room devoted 
entirely to gas stoves and ranges, in- 
cluding gas plates and little laundry 
stoves. The walls were hung with 
aluminum and enamelware, and set 
on tables were glass fruit jars and 
glasses. The room was approached 
by a vine-colored pergola in which 
sat a young woman—a wax model— 
peeling a dishpan full of red apples. 
In the center of the room was a gas 
range above which hung a sign: 
“Carefully Built for Careful Buy- 


dress inserted on the typewriter in 
order to give it a personal note: 


Dear Madam :— 

You are cordially invited to 
attend our three days’ canning 
session. Each afternoon from 
2:00 to 4:00 Mrs. Simonson, the 
canning expert, will demonstrate 
the most efficient and economical 
method of preserving fruits and 
vegetables. Ask her any ques- 
tions you desire—she will be 





EVERYTHING FOR CANNING 


Several weeks prior to the canning 
season they sent out to all their pa- 
trons an invitation, duplicated, of 
course, but with the name and ad- 


glad to help you with any of 
your canning problems. 

Don’t forget the dates—July 
20, 21, 22. 
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A large section of the stove de- 
partment was given over to the dem- 
onstration, seats being provided for 
all and, in addition, several small 
tables for those who desired to take 
notes. While not every firm could 
afford to employ a professional dem- 
onstrator, practically all high schools 
now have a domestic science teacher, 
whose services could be supplied at 
a moderate cost. Such a demonstra- 
tor would be more successful than 
a stranger as, knowing her personal- 
ly, the guests would not feel the 
hesitancy in asking questions, such 
as they might otherwise do. Of 
course, the demonstrator would be 
given to understand that it was not 
purely an altruistic affair and that 
in the course of her remarks she 


traction was a big gas range, in front 
of which stood a young woman in 
neat blue and white house dress. 

The Los Angeles Gas Appliance 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal., was an- 
other firm that pushed gas stoves 
very energetically at the beginning of 
the season. The clever way in which 
they punned on the brand of range 
they were advertising—the Jewel— 
and the logic with which they backed 
up their statement of its efficiency 
caused the demonstration of ranges 
to be widely attended. 


HAVE YOU A JEWEL IN 
YOUR FAMILY? 


Can you imagine anything 


more pleasing than a happy fam- 
Daddy is 


ily at dinner time? 





ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY OF THE KING FURNITURE COMPANY, SAN 
ANTONIO, TEXAS 


would be expected to refer as much 
as possible to the gas stoves and 
their superiority over other fuel for 
canning and cooking of all sorts. It 
would not be a bad idea, either, to 
have a hot water heater installed, and 
attention called to it from time to 
time as the most convenient source 
from which plenty of hot water for 
bathing and cleaning could be had. 

To go back to The Golden Rule, 
you may be sure that they did not 
overlook their most effective sales- 
man—the show window. The win- 
dow was fitted up to represent a 
modern, light, airy, sanitary kitchen. 
On the floor, on tables and on the 
wall were canning materials of al] 
descriptions, while the center of at- 





home from work and the chil- 
dren, forgetful for the moment 
of their hunger, romp to the 
table, tugging at their beloved 
father. All are seated and the 
tidy housewife, beaming with 
anticipation, brings in the din- 
ner. A sizzling roast, browned 
to the queen’s taste; baked po- 
tatoes, popping from their skins ; 
vegetables steaming with appe- 
tizing aroma, and muffins such 
as only mother can make. 


Father, scenting the tasty 


flavors, puts his arm around the 
little mother and says: “Dearie, 
you are a JEWEL.” 

“Yes, daddy,” she replies, “but 
I have a JEWEL in my kitchen 






—the gas range you bought me 
yesterday. It’s a pleasure to get 
dinner on such a range. I’m so 
glad we’ve got rid of that dinky 
stove we used so long.” 

JEWEL GAS RANGES are 
equipped with all the latest labor- 
saving devices, easy to keep 
clean, and practically non-rust- 
ing. 

Visit our demonstrator this 
week and be convinced that a 
gas range will make you a more 
comfortable home. 


LOS ANGELES GAS APPLI- 
ANCE COMPANY 

They backed up this ad with a 
pulling window display, the center of 
attraction being one of these efficient 
ranges. 

And speaking of featuring ranges 
of certain brands, the King Furni- 
ture Company, San Antonio, Texas, 
gained many customers by the neat 
little note they sent to a large list of 


their patrons, especially those in rural 
districts : 


Dear Madam :— 
Have you not sometimes day- 
dreamed about a stove that 


would do your cooking for you, 
while you rested or played or 
shopped, or perhaps motored 
miles from home? 

Your dream stove is here. 

It is a handsome gas range 
that can be used in every respect 
like the ordinary gas range, and 
in addition it has a spacious au- 
tomatic cooking oven which will 
bake, roast, boil, steam and stew 
without any attention on your 
part. We can prove absolutely 
that it will pay for itself in the 
food and fuel saved. 

Come down and attend the 
demonstration given each after- 
noon this week. 

Yours very truly, 


Kinc Furniture Co. 

The window that backed up this 
personal advertising showed one of 
the Acorn ranges, beside which stood 
a motherly looking figure, and at 
whose feet was a card: “The Auto- 
matic Acorn Range. A new way to 
cut living expenses. Come in and 
see it demonstrated.” In anticipation 
of Fourth of July a large flag was 
hung in the background. During the 
demonstration biscuits and pies were 
made on one day, and on another the 
canning of fruit was demonstrated, 
while of chief interest to all were 
the cereals, beans and meats cooked 
on the automatic heater. - 
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Master Gilbert’s Final Report 
Favors Consolidated 


‘hat 80-cent gas is confiscatory 
and $1 gas practically inevitable are 
the conclusions drawn in his final re- 
port as submitted to the United 
States Court by Special Master 
Abraham S. Gilbert, who has spent 
more than a year investigating the 
affairs of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany. 

In his original report of his’ find- 
ings Special Master Gilbert, in a 
16,000-page report, held that 80-cent 
gas was confiscatory and unconstitu- 
tional and that $1 gas was coming. 
He reviewed at length the holdings 
and capitalization of the company, 
and reported that it was impossible 
for that concern to make fair profits 
at the 80-cent rate. 

In his final report filed he reiter- 
ates his findings for the company, 
and repeats that the property of the 
company is being confiscated every 
day. 

“Every day that this continues, as- 
suming the correctness of my conclu- 
sion, is an injustice to the complain- 
ant company,” reads Mr. Gilbert’s 
report. After confirming his former 
and preliminary report that covered 
more than 16,000 pages of typewrit- 
ten matter, and in which he stated 
that not only was the 80-cent gas rate 
confiscatory but unconstitutional, 
Mr. Gilbert in his final report takes 
up the history of the Consolidated 
Company from the time of its origin 
in 1884 right down to 1919, when he 
was appointed by Judge Mayer to 
make the investigation. 

“The complainant company began 
business in November, 1884, and in 
April, 1900, the capital stock was in- 
creased to $54,595,200. In July of 
that year it was further increased to 
$80,000,000. To-day it has an au- 
thorized capital stock of $125,000,- 
000, of which there is issued an out- 
standing $100,000,000. It has also 
issued and outstanding 7 per cent 
convertible bonds to the extent of 
$25,000,000. 

“In the years between 1884 and 


1918 the complainant company ac- 
quired by purchase practically all 
the stock of the New York Edison, 
doing an electric light and power 
business; the United Electric Light 
& Power Company, doing a similar 
business; the Brush Electric Com- 
pany, the New Amsterdam Gas 
Company, the Standard Gas Light 
Company and other gas and electric 
companies. 

“The Central Union and the New 
Amsterdam companies each own 
about one-half of the stock of the 
Northern Union Gas Company. The 
complainant company also owns more 
than 56 per cent of the stock of the 
New York Mutual Gas Light Com- 
pany. It also owns all of the stock 
of the Astoria Light, Heat & Power 
Company. 

“TI find the total amount on which 
the complainant company is entitled 
to have a fair return computed, in- 
cluding working capital, to be $74,- 
854,351.14. On the basis of my find- 
ing of a net profit of not more than 
4.73 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. of gas 
sold and approximately 19,000,000,- 
000 cu. ft. of sales for the year 1920, 
the complainant company’s return, if 
any, will be not more than $898,700, 
representing not more than 1.2 per 
cent upon the fair value of the prop- 
erty used and needed, or amounting 
to a fair and reasonable return upon 
no more than $11,233,750 of the fair 
value of the property used and 
needed. 


“The reasonable and proper rate of 
return upon the capital invested in 
the plants, distributing system, prop- 
erties and business of the complain- 
ant company I find to be not less than 
8 per cent per annum, amounting to 
$5,988,048.09, calculated upon the 
fair value of the property used and 
needed.” 

It is also found that the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company has complied 
with the legal provisions concerning 
standards of candle-power and pres- 
sure. The master recommends that 
it be decreed that the law of 1906, in 
so far as it restricts the selling price 
of gas in Manhattan to 80 cents per 


1,000 cu. ft., is illegal and void, be- 
cause it is in contravention of the 
constitutional inhibition of confisca- 
tory legislation. 


Long Gas Controversy Now 
Settled 


A gas controversy involving more 
than one-quarter million dollars, 
which has been in the courts for ten 
years, was settled May 1 when the 
Kansas City Gas Company and the 
Wyandotte County Gas Company, 
the distributing companies of Great- 
er Kansas City, Mo., paid to the 
Kansas Natural Gas Company $372,- 
274.26 in settlement of all claims. 

The settlement ends ten years of 
litigation over disputed contract 
points, receivership and court orders, 
with Doherty interests on one side 
and the two distributing companies 
on the other. 

The settlement was based on the 
refusal of the local companies to pay 
the 28 cents at the city gates ordered 
by Judge Wilbur Booth, of the Fed- 
eral Court of St. Paul, who for the 
last two years has had charge of the 
gas tangle. The order for 28 cents 
was made Aug. 25, 1919, and the 
amount paid represented the differ- 
ence between the amount due the 
pipe line company under this order 
and the amount that would have 
been due under contracts. 


J. W. Dana, representing the local 
companies, and Robert Stone, repre- 
senting the Kansas Natural, drew up 
the stipulation of settlement. 

“We want gas next winter and are 
willing to do our share to get it,” 
said C. W. Green, vice-president and 
general manager of the two local 
companies. “The agreement means 
that the public will not have its gas 
supply endangered by the dispute 
over the price of gas at the city gates. 
We have paid the money in the set- 
tlement with a view to assisting in 
preparing for an adequate supply of 
gas next winter, and to end the liti- 
gation.” 
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Dr. Frederick G. Cottrell Suc- 
ceeds Dr. Manning as 
Director of Mines 


Dr. Frederick G. Cottrell, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of the Interior, has been 
nominated director of mines by 
President Wilson to take the place 
of Dr. Van. H. Manning, resigned. 

Frederick G. Cottrell, chemist, 
metallurgist, inventor, was born in 
Oakland, Cal., Jan. 10, 1877. He 
attended school in Oakland and 
matriculated at the University of 
California in 1892. As a university 
student he gave especial attention to 
science, particularly chemistry. After 
graduation in 1896, with the degree 
of Bachelor of Science, he was a 
Le Conte fellow at the university in 
1896-1897 and taught chemistry at 
the Oakland High School in 1897- 
1900. Then he went to Europe where 
in 1901 and 1902 he studied at the 
University of Berlin and the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, receiving from 
the latter the degrees of Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, 1902. 
On his return to this country in 1902, 
he was appointed instructor in phys- 
ical chemistry at the University of 
California, and in 1906 was appoint- 
ed assistant professor, holding this 
position until 1911. While at the 
university Dr. Cottrell’s chief con- 
tributions to science were researches 
relating to the electrical precipitation 
of fume and fine particles suspend- 
ed in the gases of smelter, blast fur- 
nace or cement works flues, and he 
finally evolved what is known as the 
Cottrell process for this purpose. 
This invention was first utilized at 
the Selby smelter in California for 
removing fumes from the waste 
gases of a sulphuric acid plant at 
the smelter, thereby abating a nui- 
sance that threatened to necessitate 
shutting down the works. Subse- 
quently this electrical precipitation 
process was installed at other smelt- 
ers to remove fume and solid parti- 
cles contained in the escaping gases, 
and it was also successfully used at 
cement plants, notably near River- 
side, Cal., to prevent the dust from 
the calcining kilns from damaging 
nearby orange groves and vegetation. 
To-day the Cottrell process of fume 
and dust removal is in world-wide 
use, and is recovering materials here- 
tofore wasted to the value of many 
thousands of dollars. One of the 
latest installations is at a large smelt- 
ing plant in Japan; while the largest 
installation is at the Anaconda 
Dr. Cot- 


smelter, Anaconda, Mont. 


trell, in a desire to encourage scien- 
tific research, turned over his exten- 
sive patent rights to a non-dividend 
paying corporation, known as the 
Research Corporation, a body formed 
for that purpose. A fundamental re- 
quirement in the incorporation is that 
all net profits shall be devoted to the 
interests of scientific research. 

In 1911 when Dr. J. A. Holmes, 
the first director of the Bureau of 
Mines, was serving as a member of 
commissions appointed by the Gov- 
ernment to study alleged damages 
from smoke and fumes from the Sel- 
by and the Anaconda smelters, and 
the Bureau of Mines was investigat- 
ing at length the smelter-smoke prob- 
lem, Dr. Cottrell, because of his sci- 
entific attainments and his special 
knowledge of metallurgical problems, 
was appointed chief physical chemist 
in the bureau. In 1914 he was ap- 
pointed chief chemist, in 1916 chief 
metallurgist, and in 1919 assistant di- 
rector. 

Aside from his work on smelter 
smoke Dr. Cottrell has been deeply 
interested in and intimately connect- 
ed with work on the separation and 
purification of gases by liquefaction 
and fractional distillation. During 
the World War and subsequently 
thereto the development of the Nor- 
ton or Bureau of Mines process for 
the recovery of helium from natural 
gas has been his special care, and it 
was chiefly through his efforts that 
a plant for recovering helium (a 
rare non-inflammable gas) on a large 
scale for military aeronautics has 
been erected near Petrolia, Texas. 

Dr. Cottrell is a member of the 
American Chemical Society, Mining 
and Metallurgical Society of Ameri- 
ca, the American Electrochemical 
Society and the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. He was awarded the Perkin 
medal by the New York Section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry in 
1919 in recognition of his work on 
electrical precipitation. 


Tue Battte Creek Gas Com- 
PANY, Battle Creek, Mich., has an- 
nounced that its price for gas will 
go up three cents a hundred feet 
June 1. The company explains that 
it made but 3 per cent on its invest- 
ment last year, and with $85,000 to 
be expended during 1920 and $200,- 
000 during 1921 for improvements, 
it cannot do business on the present 
rates. 


Flatbush Gas Company Fights 


80-Cent Gas Rate 


The Flatbush Gas Company, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., which distributes 
gas bought of the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company to 31,993 consumers 
in Brooklyn, has begun an action in 
the Federal Court to set aside the 
80-cent gas law. It states that it 
distributes 1,037,169,048 cu. ft. of 
gas a year, that it pays the Brooklyn 
Union Company 65 cents a 1,000 cu. 
ft. for it, and that its operating ex- 
penses exceeded its income during 
the last year by $146,165. 

During the current year, it says, it 
will have to pay the Brooklyn Union 
Company 16 cents more for the gas, 
and that its taxes and other expenses 
would bring the cost to more than 
99 cents. The company states that 
if it charges no more than the statu- 
tory amount for gas it would be sub- 
jected to penalties aggregating $383,- 
916,000. 

Deputy Public Service Commis- 
sioner Barrett has denied an applica- 
tion of the Woodhaven Gas Light 
Company for a reconsideration of an 
order of the commission directing the 
company to extend its mains to Lo- 
cust Manor, Locust Lane, South Ja- 
maica Place, Springfield and Laurel- 
ton in Queens. The company, a 
subsidiary of the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, stated that it was 
financially unable to comply with the 
order, and could not borrow the 
money to make the extensions. 


No More Gas for Indiana In- 
dustrial Plants 


An order which virtually marks 
the passing of natural gas for use 
by large Hoosier industrial consum- 
ers has been issued by the Public 
Service Commission. 

The commission authorized the 
Central Indiana Gas Company, Mun- 
cie, Ind., to provide gas for its large 
industrial consumers only when the 
company has a surplus above domes- 
tic needs. The company was author- 
ized also to increase the price of gas 
to 50 cents a 1,000 cu. ft. for gas in 
excess of 100,000 cu. ft. a month. 

Industrial plants at Muncie, Hart- 
ford City, Fairmount and Gas City 
are interested. The gas is piped from 
the West Virginia field. It is dimin- 
ishing and is to be conserved for 
home purposes. The fight for such 
conservation has been going on for 
a long time. The region is the last 
in Indiana to use gas in any great 
quantity for industrial purposes. 
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Illinois Gas Association Names 
Committees for 1920 


Committees of the Illinois Gas As- 
sociation for 1920 were made up at 
a meeting of the directors held April 
21. Attention to many of the prob- 
lems confronting the industry is pro- 
vided for the scope of work to be 
performed by the various committees. 

Of these one of the most impor- 
tant is the Joint Committee on Pub- 
lic Policy. Its membership is com- 
posed of three representatives of the 
Illinois Gas Association and three 
each from the other two State utility 
organizations—the Electric and the 
Electric Traction Associations. Of 
this committee R. V. Prather will be 
the secretary. Questions of policy 
as it implied in the title of the com- 
mittee will be considered by it. Very 
wide ground must necessarily be cov- 
ered. It is expected that numerous 
meetings will be held. 

Another important committee will 
devote its work to co-operative re- 
search. It will act in harmony with 
the State Geological Survey and the 
United States Bureau of Mines in 
investigating purification and car- 
bonization problems. The quality of 
oil now used and its betterment and 
the possibilities of Illinois coal in gas 
making will be other subjects of in- 
quiry. By-products of gas plants will 
be closely investigated especially the 
possible number of these and the 
markets for them. In this latter field 
one object aimed at is to find sources 
of larger demand for the products of 
the stripping plants operated by some 
gas companies in Illinois. This com- 
mittee expects to print a bulletin at 
regular intervals reporting its prog- 
ress. 

It was decided that the annual 
meeting of 1921 should be a joint 
convention of the Illinois Gas Asso- 
ciation and the State Electric and 
State Electric Traction Associations 
and that it should extend over three 
days. The meeting will be held in 
Chicago and in connection with it 
there will be a large manufacturers’ 
exhibit in which space is already be- 
ing solicited. A convention commit- 


tee was appointed and also an ex- 
hibit committee. 

The association which for some 
years has maintained two gas engi- 
neering scholarships at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois increased its allow- 
ance to $600 annually for each. 
These scholarships will be filled this 
year in the usual fashion. Compa- 
nies that are members of the associa- 
tion will send in nominations—lim- 
ited in number—and from this list 
the University of Illinois will make 
the two appointments. The course 
is two years. The study has been 
considerably widened and the grad- 
uate should at the end of the period 
be well equipped. 


Advertisement No. 3 Prepared 
by A. G. A. 


The accompanying illustration is 
the third of a series of twelve adver- 
tisements being prepared by the 
American Gas Association for the 
use of gas companies in their pub- 
licity campaigns. The copy can be 
changed to suit the requirements of 
the individual company. The art de- 
sign can be used over and over again. 
Proof of advertisement complete 
with matrix $3, and can be secured 
from the American Gas Association, 
130 East Fifteenth Street, New 
York City. 
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Who are the Gas Barons 
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They are the merchants, householders, teachers, clergymen, 
stenographers, lawyers, doctors, dentists, mechanics, policemen, 
widows, orphans,—people in all walks of life—who have a 
part or all of their savings invested in gas companies. 


This great body of citizens is the backbone of the gas in- 
dustry—an industry one hundred per cent American—which 
asks for the right to conduct its business on a profitable basis 
sO aS to maintain a reasonably satisfactory service and pay 
its investors a fair return on their money. 


Among these investors are Life Insurance Companies and 
Savings Banks. Every individual who has a Life Insurance 
Policy or a Savings Bank deposit, is, therefore, vitally interested 
in having these institutions obtain a profit on their gas company 
investments. 


In the truest sense of the word the gas industry belongs to 
the American people because it is owned by the American 
people and the profits (if there are any) are shared by the 
American people. 

The next time you read or hear about “gas barons” you 
will know who they are. 


(Insert the name of your Company here) 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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Philip H. Gadsden Addresses 
Executive Board Meeting 
of A. G. A. 


The April meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board of the American Gas 
Association, held at association head- 

' quarters on the 28th of the month 
was well attended. In addition to 
the members of the board there were 
present by invitation, Randal Mor- 
gan, Philip H. Gadsden and A. P. 
Lathrop. 

One holding company, twenty-five 
gas companies, nine manufacturing 
companies and ninety-nine individ- 
uals were approved for election to 
membership. 

The board sanctioned the recom- 
mendation of the managing commit- 
tee of the commercial section that 
the merchandizing of gas consuming 
appliances is a proper and desirable 
function of the members of this as- 
sociation, whose merchandizing de- 
partments should be regarded as per- 
manent establishments and so con- 
ducted as to be not only self-support- 
ing but profitable. 

The president was authorized to 
appoint a committee on “Methods of 
Charging for Gas,” which committee 
will consider various recommenda- 
tions that have been made on this 
subject. 

A committee was appointed to co- 
operate with universities and col- 
leges for the purpose of bringing to 
the attention of technical students 
the opportunities afforded by the gas 
industry to those about to engage 
in business. 

The board approved the action 
taken by the secretary-manager in 
accepting the invitation of the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee to act as a joint sponsor with 
the Bureau of Standards in the prep- 
aration of a gas safety code. 

The secretary-manager reported 
for the committee investigating the 
oil situation that several sub-commit- 
tees were at work jointly with rep- 
resentatives of the oil industry and 
that experimental work is now in 
progress to determine the suitability 
of substitute oils in water gas manu- 
facture. Data are being secured from 
all available sources which will help 
in solving the oil problem. 

Philip H. Gadsden, who was pres- 
ent by invitation of the president, 
outlined at length the critical situa- 
tion which now confronts many gas 
companies and described plans for 
a publicity movement to bring relief 

from the burden of inadequate rates 


and the unprecedented costs of es- 
sential materials used in gas manu- 
facture. Randal Morgan and Mr. 
Lathrop, also present at president’s 
invitation, concurred in Mr. Gads- 
den’s suggestion, following which 
the board authorized the president to 
call a meeting in New York on May 
26 of the executives of all gas com- 
panies, in order that a definite plan 
of procedure be approved and put 
into effect. 

Another serious situation brought 
to the attention of the board by Mr. 
Brown was the enormous advances 
in the price of gas coal, as well as 
the difficulty of securing deliveries. 
It was revealed that the large export 
shipments were taking out of the 
market large quantities of coal at 
such attractive prices to the opera- 
tors that this was probably one of 
the chief reasons for a supply being 
unavailable. The board directed that 
a resolution be forwarded to the au- 
thorities controlling the issuance of 
permits for the exportation of coal, 
drawing their attention to the serious- 
ness of the situation and urging im- 
mediate reduction in the number of 
permits released until the condition 
of the coal market should become 
stabilized. Immediate steps will be 
taken through the National Commit- 
tee on Gas and Electric Service in 
an effort to bring about a prompt 
improvement in the coal situation. 


Worcester Company Consid- 
ers $1.60 Fair Rate 

The Worcester Gas Light Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., places a fig- 
ure of between $1.60 and $1.65 as 
the price of gas which it would con- 
sider fair under present conditions. 
According to its analysis of the cor- 
poration’s financial status, the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission should make 
a price at about these figures, if the 
company is to be placed on a sound 
basis. a 

President Francis H. Dewey says 
that with present costs and normal 
conditions of weather, transporta- 
tion, etc., a net price of $1.60 to 
$1.65 would provide for the in- 
creased cost of manufacture due to 
the greater costs of coal, oil, supplies 
and labor; for a reasonable charge 
for depreciation, which is not at pres- 
ent possible, and for a dividend of 4 
per cent on the capital stock, which 
the company has not been earning 
the money to pay. 

The present price of gas in 
Worcester is $1.30 net. As the com- 












mission invariably fixes the price in 
round numbers, the expectation, 
based on the premises of the gas 
company, is for $1.60 or $1.65 gas 
in the forthcoming decision of the 
commission, which, however, will not 
be received for some time. 

Gen. Morris Schaff, of Cambridge, 
Mass., for many years a member of 
the Massachusetts Gas & Electric 
Light Commission, and John J. Kirk- 
patrick, manager of the Holyoke Mu- 
nicipal Gas & Light Works, have 
been engaged as expert advisors in 
regard to the petition of the Worces- 
ter company, and they will appear 
before the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion at the State House, Boston, to 
hear the presentation of the case in 
behalf of the gas light company and 
they will ask for a continuation of 
the hearing to enable the city to go 
into the matter thoroughly before 
presenting the city’s side. 


Massachusetts Gas Earnings 
Decline 


The combined net earnings avail- 
able for dividends of the subsidiary 
companies of the Massachusetts Gas 
Companies for March were $267,555, 
a decrease of $32,754, or 10.91 per 
cent compared with the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. For the quar- 
ter ended March 31 last, the total 
earnings were $812,945, compared 
with $918,819 in the corresponding 
period in 1919 and $1,067,612 in 
1918. 


Gas Plant to Be Sold 


Auction 


The property of the Bath (N. Y.) 
Gas Company will be disposed of 
at public auction June 2. The sale 
will be under virtue of the fore- 
closure of a mortgage in interest of 
the bondholders of the gas com- 
pany. The property to be sold in- 
cludes ten miles of gas mains and 
the company’s plant and equip- 
ment. 


at 


Texas Company Brings In Big 
Gasser 


The Texas Company’s well on the 
Thomas Carnes survey in Panola 
County, Texas, near the Louisiana 
State line, has come in blowing wild 
as a gasser, with production esti- 
mated at 20,000,000 to 40,000,000 cu. 
ft. of dry gas. 
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Lone Star Gas Company Re- 
fuses City’s Offer 

The Lone Star Gas Company will 
not accept the proposal made by the 
city of Dallas, Texas, in its letter to 
the Dallas Gas Company, a copy of 
which was sent to the Lone Star Gas 
Company. 

Commissioners McGee, Appel and 
Reppert maintain the stand they took 
several days ago to the effect that 
they are willing to increase the price 
in the event the Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany will bring the gas into Dallas, 
and are willing to dismiss the suit 
now pending if it interferes with the 
company securing the necessary 
funds to make the proposed exten- 
sions to the West Texas and South- 
ern Oklahoma fields and carry out 
the drilling program to which the 
company made commitments in their 
letter to the Dallas Gas Company. 

That the situation is more serious 
than many think and the probabili- 
ties for securing additional gas for 
next winter are vague, is the state- 
ment of officials of the Lone Star 
Gas Company. The decrease in the 
fields from which Dallas’ supply of 
gas came last year has been so great 
that not more than one-fourth as 
much gas as was available last winter, 
will be available this year, and un- 
less the new fields are connected with 
the present line the outlook for gas 
is very unpromising, according to gas 
officials. 


Contracts Awarded 


Tue U. G. I. Contractinc Com- 
PANY, Of Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
awarded the following contracts for 
carbureted water gas apparatus: 

One 11-ft. set for the Adirondack 
Light & Power Company, of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

One 11-ft. set for the Georgia Rail- 
way & Power Company, at Atlanta, 
Ga. 

One 11-ft. set for the City of Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The U. G. I. automatic control 
will form part of the Richmond set. 


Tue New Beprorp Gas AND Ept- 
son Licut Company, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., recently decided to en- 
large the manufacturing capacity of 
its plant, and to this end has award- 
ed the U. G. I. Contracting Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., a contract to 
install one 11-ft. cone top set of car- 
bureted water gas apparatus. 

The set will be equipped with the 
U. G. I. automatic control. 


Tue U. G. I. Contractinc Com- 
PANY, of Philadelphia, Pa., is en- 
gaged on the remodeling of an 8-ft. 
6-in. set for the Westchester Light- 
ing Company at its Tarrytown (N. 
Y.) plant. 

The sathe company is also re- 
modeling water gas apparatus of the 
St. Paul Gas Light Company at St. 
Paul, Minn., and for the Portland 
Gas Company, Portland, Me. 


THe Empire Coxe Company, of 
Geneva, N. Y., has recently awarded 
the contract to the U. G. I. Contract- 
ing Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
for two 9-ft. blue gas sets, and other 
auxiliary apparatus. : 

These sets will be equipped with 
the U. G. I. automatic controls, 
which have so successfully demon- 
strated their ability to produce the 
highest efficiencies and best results 
on both blue gas sets and carbureted 
water gas apparatus. 


Brockton Gas Employees Hold 
Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet, entertainment 
and dance of the Brockton Gas Light 
Company Employees’ Association 
was held Monday evening, April 26. 

George H. Priest, manager of the 
company, and William P. Morton, 
ex-president of the association, 
spoke. A. A. Wilbur, assistant man- 
ager of the company, and William P. 
Jodoin, an ex-officer in the associa- 
tion, were present. 


City Gets Delay in Kings Gas 
Case 


The city of Brooklyn, N. Y., suc- 
ceeded in gaining a delay in filing an 
amended answer to the proposed ap- 
peal to the Appellate Division by the 
Kings County Gas & Lighting Com- 
pany from the decision of Supreme 
Court Justice Greenbaum, who on 
April 20 declared the 80-cent gas 
law not to be confiscatory, as alleged 
by the appellant, when Justice Whit- 
taker granted the motion of Corpora- 
tion Counsel O’Brien for an exten- 
sion of sixty days to file the answer. 


Quincy Gas Licnut Company, 
Quincy, Mass., a subsidiary of the 
Massachusetts Gas Company, has re- 
ceived the approval of the Public 
Utilities Commission for the issuance 
of $175,000 of additional capital 
stock, consisting of 1,750 shares of 
$100 par. The proceeds will be ap- 
plied to the cost of additions and per- 
manent improvements to its plant. 


Oppose Gas Company Stock 


The city of Boston, through As- 
sistant Corporation Counsel Joseph 
P. Lyons, appeared before the de- 
partment of public utilities in oppo- 
sition to a request of the East Boston 
Gas Company that it be permitted to 
issue $425,000 new capital stock. 

Mr. Lyons pointed out that the 
company was authorized a year ago 
to issue new stock to the amount of 
$300,000, but failed to. Robert H. 
Holt, counsel for the company, main- 
tained it is permitted to capitalize at 
replacement value, less depreciation. 
He presented an appraisal of ap- 
proximately $2,700,000. Outstand- 
ing stock is $575,000. 


Chuctanunda Gas Light Com- 
pany Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Chuctanunda Gas 
Light Company, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
the following officers and directors 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

Officers. — Hon. John Sanford, 
chairman of board; William H. 
Cooper, president; C. D. Stewart, 
vice-president; F. S. Van Derveer, 
treasurer; D. D. Cassidy, secretary; 
O. A. Merchant, Jr., general man- 
ager. 

Directors—Hon. John Sanford, 
William H. Cooper, C. D. Stewart, 
F. S. Van Derveer, D. D. Cassidy, 
James Voorhees, A. R. Conover. 


U. G. I. Increase in Stock Ap- 
proved 


Stockholders of United Gas Im- 
provement Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., at annual meeting, approved pro- 
posed issue of 300,000 shares of 7 
per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
par $50. Of the $15,000,000 pre- 
ferred authorized, it is proposed to 
issue but $6,103,000 now. United 
Gas Improvement stockholders are 
to be given the first opportunity of 
subscribing to the preferred stock 
at par. 


THE CENTRAL Counties Gas Co., 
of Visalia, Cal., has issued a report 
of its financial condition at the end 
of last year. Assets were $442,- 
810.20; capital stock, $89,255; fund- 
ed debt, $20,400; net operating rev- 
enue, $8,203.31; gross corporate in- 
come, $8,378.33; total deductions, 
$21,201.05; net corporate loss for 
year, $12,822.72. 
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New 16-inch Gas Mains to Be 
Constructed in Cicero 
District 


Construction work is expected to 
start immediately on a new 16-in. 
cast iron gas main in Cicero, Ind. It 
will be a 5-lb. pressure line and ful- 
fill the important function of supply- 
ing industrial gas customers in the 
important and growing territory in 
which it is located. 

The joints will be leaded and in 
addition fitted with leak clamps of 
special design which have the effect 
of assisting to hold the lead in place. 

The capacity of the line will be 
about 250,000 cu. ft. an hour and its 
purpose, as stated, will be to take 
care. of industrial customers in 
Cicero. .The line is expected to be 
in operation early in the summer. It 
may be mentioned that it is exceeded 
in size only by the 24-in. and 20-in. 
mains in Evanston, Ind. 

Many varied uses for gas fuel have 
been developed in the great industrial 
plants in both the western and south- 
ern parts of the territory. The same 
in fact is true of concerns in all sec- 
tions of the manufacturing zone 
which surrounds Chicago on every 
side except the east and which is 
supplied with gas by the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Northern Illinois. 
In some plants as many as thirty dif- 
ferent shop processes are carried out 
with gas fuel, the latter in numerous 
instances utilizing other kinds of fuel 
previously regarded as alone suitable. 


Fifty-Year Franchise Given 
Texas Company 


The city council of Pecos, Texas, 
has granted an amendment to the 
franchise of the Pecos Light & Ice 
Company, the local concern which 
is already furnishing light in Pecos, 
Texas, permitting it to furnish water 
and gas. The amendment grants 
these rights for fifty years from the 
date of the franchise and no consid- 
eration is recited therein. The amend- 
ed franchise reads in part: 

Be it ordained by the council of 
the town of Pecos City, Texas: 

That a franchise and right is here- 
by given and granted to the Pecos 
Light & Ice Company, a corporation 
duly incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Texas and its successors 
and assigns to erect, construct, main- 
tain and operate a system for supply- 
ing gas, a water system and a system 
of electric lights in the town of Pecos 
City, Texas, for the purpose of fur- 


nishing gas, water, electric current to 
said town and the inhabitants thereof. 


Gas Company Enjoined from 
Collecting Higher Rates 


An injunction has been granted 
by Hon. Alonzo G. Hinchley, Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Wyo- 
ming County, N. Y., restraining the 
Pavilion Natural Gas Company, of 
Le Roy, N. Y. from collecting gas 
rentals at the new rates of 75 cents 
until said rates are determined rea- 
sonable by the Public Service Com- 
mission, and in case of failure to pay 
at the new rates, restraining it from 
removing the gas meters. 

Pending a definite settlement of the 
price of gas, the company is accept- 
ing “payments on account” where 
the price of 40 cents per 1,000 is 
offered to them. Receipts have been 
given showing it to be a payment on 
account for the March bill. 





Long Island Company Offers 
Bond Pending Rate Con- 


troversy 


The Nassau & Suffolk Lighting 
Company, of Long Island, N. Y., has 
proposed to give a bond to cover 
consumers in its territory, agreeing 
to return to each customer paying 
the company’s proposed increased 
rate for gas from Feb. 20, when the 
company’s $1.75 rate was proposed 
as effective, reimbursement with in- 
terest depending on the rate deter- 
mined by the Public Service Com- 
mission, Second District, as a rea- 
sonable rate. This offer covered all 
municipalities served, including Free- 
port, Rockville Center, Hempstead 
and Baldwin, L. I. 


Gas Plants of Three States 
Face Bankruptcy 


Declaring that the increased 
costs of oil, fuel and labor threaten 
the existence and operation of the 
gas plants of lowa, Nebraska and 
South Dakota, the Jowa District 
Gas Association at its recent an- 
nual convention held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, passed a resolution 
calling upon communities served 
with gas in these States to grant 
their respective utilities substan- 
tial increases in gas rates. Bank- 
ruptcy and discontinuance of serv- 
ice is the only alternative, the reso- 
lution states. 


May Meeting of Illuminating 
Engineering Society 


The May meeting of the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society was held 
in the Engineering Society Building, 
New York City, on May 13. A pa- 
per entitled “Illuminating Engineer- 
ing from the Sidelines,” was read by 
R. W. Shenton, of Cleveland, Ohio. 








Personal Notes 
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Tuomas Rice, manager of the 
Gage County Gas, Light & Power 
Company, of Beatrice, Nebr., has 
been transferred to Omaha where he 
will have charge of important work 
in the office of the Continental Gas 
& Electric Company which controls 


a number of gas and electric plants 
in Nebraska and adjoining States. 
Mr. Rice came to Beatrice in 1906 
and helped build the present gas 


plant. Later he went to Canada and 
returned to Beatrice in 1910. He 
fought against many odds and 


reached a solution of many problems 
to the mutual satisfaction of both 
the company and the public. 


T. B. Genay, district manager of 
the Northern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Company in the Peru-Wabash Dis- 
trict, will resign the first of June. 
He, however, will remain in the em- 
ploy of the company and will be on 
duty at the general offices of the 
U. G. I. Contracting Company, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. L. Warner, who for a time im- 
mediately preceding the receivership 
was vice-president “in charge of pub- 
lic relations” of the United States 
Railways, has been elected a director 
of the St. Louis County Gas Com- 
pany and the St. Louis Electric Light 
& Power Company, succeeding J. T. 
Mortimer, of New York, resigned. 


Porto Rico Gas Company.— 
Judge Mayer has appointed Rufus 
M. Redding and Herbert W. Brown 
ancillary receivers of the assets in 
this jurisdiction of the Porto Rico 
Gas Company, Porto Rico, in $2,000 
bond in a foreclosure suit brought by 
the Guaranty Trust Company, of 
New York, as trustee. The suit is 
brought in connection with a $5,000,- 
000 issue of sinking fund gold bonds. 
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Chicago Will Fight Gas Rate 


Increase 


Donald R. Richberg, special 
counsel for the city of Chicago in 
gas litigation, said: “The city will 
demand full explanation as to why 
it costs so much more to make gas 
in the Peoples company plants.” 

According to evidence which will 
be presented by attorneys for the 
city when the case comes up for 
hearing, the Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company, of Chicago, IIL, 
now holds contracts with other 
concerns by which it will secure 
one-fourth of all the gas it sells at 
an average cost of 27 cents per 
1,000 cu. ft. According to the con- 
tracts, this gas is turned into the 
Chicago mains at the price speci- 
fied, and the only additional cost 
to the Peoples company is that of 
collecting the money from the con- 
sumers. 

“The annual profit to the Peo- 
ples company from the gas thus re- 
sold at more than four times its 
cost,” said Mr. Richberg, “is esti- 
mated at $5,000,000. 

“When other concerns can make 
gas and sell at a profit to the Peo- 
ples company at from 10 to 55 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft., it shows 
there is something radically wrong 
when the Peoples company claims 
it must charge its consumers $1.25. 

“The companies that sell to the 
Peoples company undoubtedly fig- 
ure a margin of profit over cost of 
production that gives them a good 
return on their investment. Gas 
conforming to the present stand- 
ard and made under present-day 
Chicago conditions can, therefore, 
be made for a small fraction of 
even the present charge. The rest 
of the cost is due to the heavy obli- 
gations, many of them absolutely 
unjustified, which the Peoples com- 
pany is carrying.” 

An operating profit of more than 
400 per cent will be made by the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany on one-fourth of its total out- 
put if its application to charge $1.25 
per 1,000 cu. ft. of gas is granted 
by the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 


To Sell Gas Plant 


The West Side Gas Company, en- 
gaged in the business of selling gas 
in Taft and Maricopa, Cal., and Jo- 
seph McDonald, who is in the gas 
business in Fellows and South Taft, 
have applied to the Railroad Com- 
mission for authority to sell their 


businesses to the West Side Natural 
Gas Company, of Taft, Cal. The 
sale agreement filed with the appli- 
cation shows that the West Side Gas 
Company is to transfer its property 
to the corporation in exchange for 
997 shares of the capital stock. The 
effect of the application, if granted 
by the commission, will be to con- 
solidate the properties involved. 


One-Dollar Gas Possible in 


The report of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Gas Company for the first quarter 
of 1920, ending March 31, shows 
that if the city had operated the 


_ plant at $1 for 1,000 cu. ft. it would 


have made a net profit of $44,960, 
after all of the expenses and inter- 
est of 5 per cent on the $4,500,000 
bond issue had been paid. 

The gas company’s operating 
revenues for this period, their re- 
port shows, totaled $392,668. Its 
expenses, excluding taxes, amount- 
ed to $243,228, leaving a net rev- 
enue of $149,440, the company’s 
report shows. 

If the city had operated the plant 
during the same period at the same 
expense, including the interest of 
5 per cent on the bond issue, it 
would have made a net profit of 
$93,190. 

This shows that the city can op- 
erate the gas plant and give the 
people $1 gas and still make a good 
profit. 


A New Gas Bill System 


The gas consumer of Kansas 
City, Mo., hereafter will not be 
obliged to spend long periods in line 
at the gas office, waiting to pay his 
bill. A new system to relieve the 
consumer of that annoyance and to 
relieve the gas office force of the 
“peak loads,” has been designed, the 
gas company announced. 

Under the new system the bills 
will be mailed daily, as the meters 
are read. The consumer will have 
ten days from the receipt of his bill 
in which to pay and receive the usual 
cash discount. 

Thus there will be a payday every 
day in the month, instead of only 
three, as under the old system. Un- 
der the new plan fewer than three 
thousand bills will fall due each day. 
Under the old plan it was necessary 
to handle approximately twenty-five 
thousand accounts on each of the 
three paydays. 





Santa Barbarans to Pay In- 
creased Rate for Gas 


The Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, Santa Barbara, Cal., has been 
permitted to add 40 cents a 1,000 
cu. ft. for gas served in Santa Bar- 
bara and vicinity by the State Rail- 
road Commission. 


In view of an application pending 
before the Commission for an in- 
crease of rate by the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company in San Francisco 
and Central California, it was pointed 
out as a significant fact that the Com- 
mission stated in the opinion that the 
increased cost of oil since 1916 added 
37 cents to the cost of each 1,000 
cu. ft. of gas sold. 

The present rate for gas in San 
Francisco is 85 cents a 1,000 cu. ft., 
and it was pointed out that a similar 
increase here would increase the San 
Francisco rate to $1.25. 

The present rate in Santa Barbara 
is $1 a 1,000 cu. ft., and the rate for 
the outlying territory is $1.25. 

The Commission declined to adopt 
a single schedule of charges for the 
city of Santa Barbara and the outly- 
ing territory, holding that to do so 
would be to “put an additional bur- 
den upon the city communities” by 
making them stand “the additional 
cost of serving the more scattered 
territory.” This means that the out- 
side territory will have to pay 40 
cents additional to the charge of 
$1.25 a 1,000 now being collected, 
thus maintaining the difference in 
rates that has always prevailed. 


Massachusetts Gas Companies 
Buy Lawrence Building 


The Lawrence Building, bounded 
on three sides by Tremont, West and 
Mason Streets, Boston, Mass., and 
valued at $1,600,000, has been sold 
to the Massachusetts Gas Companies. 
The trustees of the Lawrence Build- 
ing are William Lawrence, William 
C. Loring, Augustus Hemenway, Jr., 
and Frederic Cunningham. The 
property comprises 8,200 square feet 
of land, valued at $1,205,400, and the 
building, which was built only nine 
years ago, is assessed at $394,600. 
It is the intention of the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company, which for 
sixty-five years has been at 18-24 
West Street, to move to the Law- 
rence Building, where it will occupy 
the upper doors, thus affording it 
more commodious quarters. 
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Temporary Increase Granted 
Illinois Company 

The Public Utility Commission in 
Springfield, Ill., has granted the peti- 
tion of the Central Illinois Light 
Company for a temporary increase in 
gas rates in Peoria and Averyville, 
Ill. The new rate becomes effective 
from April 20, 1920, and, unless 
made permanent or extended, holds 
to Jan. 1, 1921. It provides for an 
increase of 15 cents per 1,000 ft. for 
the first 10,000 ft. consumed. The 
ruling also provides for a refund, 
with interest at 6 per cent, in case 
the temporary rate advance is not 
made permanent. 

The old and new rates are: 


New Rates 
Gross. Net. 
First 10,000 cu. ft... $1.10 $1.00 
Second 10,000 cu. ft. 1.05 95 
Next 30,000 cu. ft... 1,00 .90 
Next 50,000 cu. ft...  .95 85 
Next 300,000 cu. ft.. 85 75 
Over 400,000 cu. ft..  .80 -70 
Op Rates 
Gross. Net. 
First 10,000 cu. ft... $ .95 $ .85 
Second 10,000 cu. ft. .90 80 
Next 30,000 cu. ft... 85 75 
Next 50,000 cu. ft...  .80 70 
Next 300,000 cu. ft.. 70 .60 
Over 400,000 cu. ft.. .65 55 


The minimum charge per month 
is fixed at 25 cents. 


Natural Gas Found in Seneca 
County 

While drilling for water on the 
Rod and Gun Club grounds at Gene- 
va, N. Y., natural gas was discov- 
ered at a depth of 85 ft. It has been 
known for many years that natural 
gas was to be found in this imme- 
diate section of the State, and many 
attempts have been made to locate it, 
but these attempts were never suc- 
cessful in finding it in any great 
quantity. Several years ago a local 
company was formed by the late W. 
T. Seymour and Jasper N. Ham- 
mond, and a number of wells were 
put down, all or nearly all of which 
were producers on a small scale. The 
company failed to strike it in large 
quantities and finally gave up the 
effort. There are many people who 
still believe it exists and in paying 
quantities in Seneca County, and that 
it will yet be discovered. 





Hannibal Gas Plant Plans 
Improvements 

Improvements amounting to $15,- 
000 will be made in the plant of the 
Citizens’ Gas Company in Hannibal, 
Mo., in the near future. Two new 
arches with six 9-ft. retorts will be 
installed, which will increase the out- 
put of the plant 150,000 cu. ft. of 
gas daily. 

The plant, with these improve- 
ments, will have a total output of 
300,000 ft. per day. These better- 
ments, with labor-saving machinery 
for the unloading of coal, are ex- 
pected to put the plant in better con- 
dition to meet the increased demands. 


Gas Light Co. Expanding 

The management of the Walling- 
ford Gas Light Company, Walling- 
ford, Conn., is looking forward to a 
period of industrial and commercial 
expansion, and work is now going on 
on the foundations for a new 100,- 
000 cu. ft. gas holder. The company 
has already put in place at its plant 
a new 125-h.p. boiler, but as yet have 
not put it into use. 


Michigan Industrial Consum- 
ers Without Gas 

To protect the supply of gas for 
cooking and other household uses, 
general orders have been issued di- 
recting the discontinuance of gas 
service to industrial consumers at all 
plants of the Michigan Light Com- 
pany. The order is effective imme- 
diately and involves consumers at 
Bay City, Saginaw, Flint and Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


To Abandon Natural Gas 


Natural gas is to be abandoned 
permanently in Richmond, Ind., 
according to officers of the Rich- 
mond Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany, who announced that begin- 
ning Nov. 1 artificial gas will be 
served to patrons of the company. 

The natural gas supply has been 
brought into Richmond from the 
West Virginia fields for several 
years, and the service for two years 
has been unsatisfactory. 


Gas Company Opens New 
Office 


The Danvers gas department of 
the Beverly (Mass.) Gas & Elec- 
tric Company has opened its new 
office in the Ryan Block, Danvers, 
Mass. The new quarters give a 
splendid opportunity to display a 
full line of gas appliances. 


3,000 Feet of New Line for 
Shelby, Ohio 


The Logan Gas & Fuel Company, 
Lancaster, Ohio, is to build a belt 
line around Shelby, Ohio, and to put 
on many extensions in an effort to 
improve the city’s gas service. A 
total of 3,000 ft. of new line is to 
be put in. 


Grand Rapids Grant Gas Com- 
pany $1.30 Rate 


The City Commission has con- 
curred in the-special gas committee’s 
recommendation giving the Grand 
Rapids Gas Light Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., a trial rate of $1.30 
per 1,000 cu. ft. for a period of three 
months beginning at the expiration of 
the company’s franchise. 

“As stated, we have had a careful 
analysis made of the business of the 
company, including cost of opera- 
tion,” reported the committee. “This 
analysis shows an average of produc- 
ing gas for the first three months of 
the current year of $1.0021. To this 
is added 5 cents per 1,000 ft. depre- 
ciation and a profit of 25 cents, an 
amount recognized throughout the 
country as a fair profit, making a 
total of $1.3021 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
or a flat rate of $1.30 per 1,000. In 
our opinion and based on this show- 
ing, such price is just and equitable 
to both the citizen and the company.” 

Under the new contract the gas 
company will be permitted to furnish 
gas of 550 B.t.u. instead of 600 as 
heretofore. 


Explosion in Des Moines Gas 
Plant 


One man was killed in an explo- 
sion in the engine room of the Des 
Moines Gas Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa. The explosion occurred in a 
part of the plant through which prac- 
tically all gas for the city passes, and 
as a result there was no gas for in- 
dustrial or domestic purposes after 
the accident. The cause has not been 
determined. 

More than two hours after the ac- 
cident gas was burning in the part 
of the plant where the explosion 
occurred. 


Boston ConsoLtipaTep Gas Com- 
PANY reports output for April, 1920, 
was 562,527,000 cu. ft., compared 
with 489,602,000 cu. ft. for April, 
1919, an increase of 14.9 per cent. 
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You adopt improved machinery and systems. Why not 
use better meters, 


SUPERIOR METERS 


Although standard type, are built stronger and embody many improvements 
that assure Better Service. 








Write for illustrated Booklets and get our quotations. 
They will interest you. 
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Conducted by Business Department of American Gas Engineering Journal 


A Housing Box Which Per- 
mits Easy Access to Valves 
in Street 


The S. E. T. Valve & Hydrant 
Company, 50 Church Street, New 
York, manufacture the Ideal Road- 
way Box with adjustable manhole 
top. This box is designed for hous- 
ing gate valves or other apparatus 
in the ground, and it not only pro- 
tects them but makes them accessible 
for operation and repairs. 

Municipal authorities and highway 
commissions are becoming more and 
more reluctant in allowing newly laid 
pavements to be dug up soon after 
paving has been put down. The in- 
stallation of this valve box at the 
time the street is being made does 
away with the necessity of digging 
up the street to make repairs to 
valves or to operate them. It is of 
special value where gas is used un- 
der high pressure. 





SQUARE MODEL ROADWAY BOX 





The box is a cast iron sectional 
housing—a complete manhole in it- 
self—easily and quickly set up with- 
out bolts and requiring no skilled la- 
bor to install. It takes the place of 
the more expensive brick or concrete 
construction without the attendant 
delays of waiting for material, build- 


ing of forms, and waiting for bricks 


or concrete to set. 

Where larger housing, so workmen 
can enter, is required, the round mod- 
el is recommended, as it provides 
sufficient room for working inside 
the top. 

The square model for high pres- 
sure gas lines is of distinct advantage 
for providing access to the valve or 
other apparatus in cases of emer- 
gency and for regular inspection or 
repair. At the depth at which gas 
lines are laid it is not required that 
the workman shall enter the man- 
hole, as access from the top is all 
that is necessary; in this case the 
square model box is of the right di- 
mension to permit accessibility. 

Both round and square models are 
built in sections of ribbed cast-iron 
plates, which dovetail together with- 
out the use of bolts or nuts, the low- 
er section being supported and held 
in position by cast-iron base that 
covers the top of the valve. The 
whole box is completed by the addi- 
tion of the cover, which in the square 
model is supported by a hardwood 
or an iron frame placed between the 
cover frame and the top section of 
the box. The hardwood frame acts 
as a shock absorber. 

An illustrated catalog giving de- 
tails will be mailed to gas companies 
on request. 


Coal and Coke Handling Ma- 
chinery for Gas Plants 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
cently issued a large catalog cover- 
ing their entire line of machinery 
for handling ore, coal and other bulk 
materials, furnace hoists and tops, 





car dumpers, car pushers, bins, grab 
buckets, hand cranes, etc. The 
Brownhoist locomotive cranes are ex- 
tensively used around gas plants and 
also for the handling of coke. These 
cranes are made in different sizes to 
meet the requirements, and are 
equipped with buckets for handling 
either coal or coke. The crane trav- 
els in both directions, has complete 
rotation of the boom, and the boom 
can be worked at various radii 
within the capacity of the crane. 
Only one man is required for opera- 
tion, and he also fires the boilers if 
it is a steam crane. 


Reversible Bostong for Han- 
dling Gas Pipe 

The Walworth Manufacturing Co., 
Boston, Mass., have issued a general 
catalog No. 78, which covers their 
full line of brass and iron goods and 
tools as well as supplies for steam, 
water, and gas works. For gas works 
it covers the general line of standard 
service cocks, square and flat head 
malleable cock wrenches, gas pliers 
and gas fitters, augers, straps and 
gas hooks. 

The Walworth Reversible Bostong 
is especially designed for handling 
pipe. It is equipped with a specially 
designed steel flat link chain. Cam 
action insures a positive grip and in- 
stant release when the pressure on 
the handle is released, so that the 
shifting for a new grip on the pipe 
or to reverse is accomplished quick- 
ly by a slight movement of the handle 
which makes the wrench especially 
valuable, when working in close quar- 
ters or in corners of trenches. 

The pipe may be turned readily in 
either direction without removing the 
tong from the pipe, or unhooking the 
chain from the jaw, or materially 
shifting the jaws on the pipe. 
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